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THE KIND OF MEN WOMEN LIKE. See p.622 
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JASMIN, WITH HER SWEET, SPIRITUAL BEAUTY, WAS A GENERAL FAVOURITE WITH ALL ON BOARD. 


cussed, why, Mrs. Dale’s ears must have been 
literally on fire for hours after Lord Alleyne 
opened the post-bag, for the whole 
the breakfast-room talked of nothing else; and 


CLEMENT’S BRIDE 

















a a By Florence Hodgkinson. ‘h not a creature among them had seen 
DA } vert Rage ig | oe to ay ge on 
sn: arte ride—from Lo Alleyne himself, who 
een ‘ : . declared all «colonial girls were fast, to a very 
nent {COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) eour-faced maiden aunt, who gave it as her 
now) — opinion that Clement ought never to have had 
OM- CHAPTER I a bride at all, and that the dear fellow was far 
BT, rs too good and thoughtful to have plunged head- 
4 E was the one subject of conver- | long into matrimony unless the young lady 
sation at The Sycamores on the | had jed him into the snare by her reckless 
ite August rs? gy Ag her hus- | firtations. 

mut band’s family first heard of her| “Lady!” cried Alice Dale—Clem’s eldest 
re exstence. q 2 sister—“I don’t expect there's much of the 
vii If ever there were truth in pegtic ie Ps about’ her, We may think ourselves 


‘person’s ears burn when they are if Mrs. Clement doesn't drop her h’s 


arty in | 


ee make unwonted use of her knife. You 
| peedn’t call her a lady, Aunt Janey!” 
Bat now the mistress of the house inter 


Lady Alleyne had been’as much put out ao» 
any of them at her boy’s marriage. She had 
denounced the bride-at ouce as “a designing 
girl,” but she could: not quite hear her son's 
wife—the woman who some day would bear 
her own title—described as outside the pale of 
tedyhood. 

“We must make the best of things uow, 
Alice,” she said, with a painful stress on the 
last word; “and remember, please, whatever 
her antecedents were, the very fact of her 
being your brother's wife ought to make you 
wention Mrs. Dale with respect.” 

Alice shrug, her shoulders. 

“Is she to be called that?” 
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“ Of course! It is her proper title. Until 
you are intimate enough to use her Christian 
name, she is the Hon. Mrs. Dale to you.” 

Aunt Janey looked spiteful. She was a tall, 
thin virgin, with a long face which, somehow, 
never seemed cheerful. 

She was years older than Lady Alleyne, and, 
if report spoke trve, had much resented her 
brother's marriage —- for Clement’s mother, 
though of ancient family, was a penniless 
bride. 

“T don’t think the young’ whman has a 
Christian name; at least, I should not describe 
Jasmin as one. Clement might. as well have 
married a wife called honeysuckle or wood- 
bine. There would have been just as much 
gense in it!” 

“Someone will have to write to him,” said 
his father, with a frown. “ Alice, just read 
the letter again slowly, and let me try and 
see if he gives any reason for his infatuation.” 

But Lady Alleyne read the letter herself. 
Perhaps she felt. her boy's warm-hearted 1mes 
would suffer from Alice's cold-cultured 
sarcasm. , 


“My Dear Father and Mother,—I have seen 
everything. I care about here, and T shall sail 
for England on the thirty-first of August 
reaching home just a fortnight after this 
Jetter. And now I have a great piece of news 
for you. I am not coming alone, I have found 
a wife out here, and we were married yester- 
day. It would not’ have been so soon, only 
Jasmin’s father was dving, and wanted to feel 
she was safe in my keeping before he died. 
He only lived an hour after the ceremony. 
Jasinin is dreadfully cut up, and I am sure the 


once. You will love her for my sake until 
you learn to do so for her own. Don't trouble 
to meet us at Southampton, as I shall bring 


. . } come oF 
best thing I can do is to bring her home as 


coming Lady Alleyne an to read the letter, 
pay, Heme that Chan tn married.” 

Boy and girl together, she used his name as 
naturally as his own sisters might have done. 
Truth to say, Gladys Forde and her father 
were quite conscious of their neighbours’ wishes 
respecttng her. Perhaps Lord Conroy might 
have shaned bis old friends’ views, for he was 
very fond of them and Clement, but he par- 
ticw'arly disliked the six Miss Dales, and was 
of opinion tthat between has five sisters and 
their maiden aunt Clem’s bride would have 
rather a rough time of it. 

Lady Gladys was twenty-four, just three 
years younger than Clement Dale. She had 
been “out” during five London seasons, and 
lad had suitors not a few; but she had re- 
turned to Devonshire after each sojourn in 
Belgravia free and unfettered, and Lord Al- 
leyne had fondly believed, umtil this morning, 
that, bis son had fbut to ask for her hand and 
win Mt. 

Lady Gladys drew a chair to the table and 
sat down among them. Jt was impossible to 
tell drom her «ming face that she more than 
guessed how unwelcome ‘Olem’s news had been 
to his famiy. She put one hand on Lady 
Allevne’s sleeve and said, coaxingly, 

“Do tell me all about it.” 

“My dear, there is nothing to tell! 
heard the letter—we know no more!” . 

“But surely he had mentioned his wife be- 
fore! Is she English or a colonist?” 

“He never breathed her name before,” said 
Alice, spitefully.. “It was a mad idea Clem’s 
going out there as correspondent to an illus- 
trated a i always thought harm would 
it.” 

“I bad no money to give my boy,” said her 
father, curly, “and so could hardly complain 
of his trying to earn come. I own I was afraid 


You 





Clem might deteriorate among the rough set 


her straight on from Flymouth by trainm-—~| one hears of at the goldfields; but I never 
With love to ail, ever .your affectionate son, | dreamed of this.” 


“ 


Cruewen’.’ 


He spoke excitedly, as though he believed 


“T believe the Kaffirs are fend of fantastic | aiviisation was unknown im South Africa, and 


names!” said Aunt Janey, kindly. 
Clem’s bride is a lady of colour!” 

But « girl who had not yet spoken, who, 
indeed, had only joined the group in time to 
hear Lady Alleyne read ber son’s letter, now 
came to the rescue. . 

“TY think you ere all very unfair to Clem!” 
she said, frankly. ‘“ Hasn't he been the best 
son apd brother in the county? Haven't you 
said over and over again, Lord Alleyne, he 
never gave you an hour’s anxiety in your life? 
and that if you cou'd see him suitably married 
you could die happy?” 


‘But, my dear Gladys,” remarked Lord | 


Alleyne, mildly, “you can’t calj this a suitable 
marriage? And——-” - 


“Perhaps | the 
a 





‘You don’t know anything against Mrs. | 


Dale,” said Lady Gladys, severely. “There 
wasn't a word in that letter to inwply she isn’t 
charming. I think vow are very unjust to 


Clem to be so prejudiced against his bride!” | 


Lady Gladys Forde. had known Lord 
Alleyne’s family all her life. She had played 
with the young Dales, and, if truth must be 
confessed, had squabbled with the girls pretty 
considerably, 


Clem had always been her 


| 





favourite, and | 


for the last ten years his parents had fondly } 


cherished the hope that some day Gladys and 
her large fortune would be bestowed upon 
their eldest son 

The only child of am English earl, the 
ress Of. an estate which joined their own, 
and of so much money: that a little of it 
would have paid off the mortgages on Lord 
Alleyne’s phoperty, and left ‘him the full en- 
joyment of his Income 

Clement's bride woulld have been so 
desperately unwelcome Sf the family had not 
so fondly hoped to welcome in her place Lady 
Gladys Forde. 

“Perhaps I ought meh to heave listened,” 
seid Gladys, with a charming smile; “but I 
wanted to s6@ you very pastiodlagly, and so I 
came ‘through the grounds and in at the 
French windows, and Nefore I kriew what was 


he 
j 


not 


| 





unfortunate Cement had been the only 
intleman ait the goldfields; but Gladys knew 
him thoroughly, and made allowances for his 
ill-temper. 

“ Jasmin is a very pretty name,” she said, 
dlowly, trying—oh, so hard—to think of some- 
thing consoletory, and yet not reflecting wpon 
Clement's choice. “I hope Mrs. Dale is as 
picturesque as her name.’ 

“She is probably a nigger!” said” “Aums 
Janay, who classed under this title ail. shades 
of folks mot white; “bat you will not he 
troubled by ‘the sight of our misfortune, Lady 
Giadys. Weak as my brother and sister have 
abways shown themselves, I hope, for the sake 
of their other children, they will resent Clem’s 
disgraceful conduct by forbidding him the 
house.” 

“We can’t be expected to associate with a 
nigger!” said Alice, bitterly, “Tt woud 
wreck our prospects for ever!” 

Aunt; Janey could not forbear launching a 
stab, even at her favourite niece, 

“If by ‘prospects’ vou mean your chances 
of a husband, Alice, I should say they are 
over. Portionless girls don’t often marry after 
thinity.” 

Alice looked furious, but discreetly bit her 
lip and kept silent. Aunt Janey had ten 


thousand pounds to leave to whom she pleased, | 


and this fact “was like charity—it covered a 


malt:tude of her eine. 

“J think,” said David, the second son, a 
rather obstinate young man of twenty-four, 
“it wowd be best if Clem jomed with the 
governor to cut off the entail, and settled on a | 
sheep farm owt there. We should feel the dis- 
grace less at a distance.” 

“He would have to go on to Australia,” 
said Gladys, calmly, “Your ignorance is 
ehocking, David. They don't have sheep-farms 
where Clem is! They go in for ostriches and 
diamonds ! ” 

“ Will che have any diamonds?” asked Katy 
in on asvestinek voice, using the pronoun 
vaguely to describe Clam’s bride. 

“Not dhe!” stapped Aunt Janéy. “You | 





forget tthe letter, child. Your brother 

pressiy cays he married her so sudilen’ y 

her father — know she was provided for 

before he died. Most likely her father was 

some old gambler, who had spent his last sir. 
im getiting to the ifields, and woyl 

eas one to ithe ‘eiatithiee if he had live 

“They don’t have workhouses out there, Mise 
Dale,” said Lady Gladys, shortly. “Ww: r 
must be going home. Your news is so wo; ha 
ful that it has quite eclipsed mine, or | 4 
think I had something wonderful to te’] + 

“What is tt, Gladys?” cri ) and 
Bertha in a breath. “Any pleassct nows 
woud be doubly welcome after our mis 
fortunes!” 

Gladys smiled. 

“T am not atall sure whether you will calf 
this pleasant, though papa and I are delighted. 
It is ony that Launcelot Forde has come home 
and we hope he owill be at. Ashridge this week.” 

Launcelot Forde was Lord Conroy’s nephew 
and heir to tthe title. There had been an old 
quarrel between his father and the Earl, aad 
Launcelot had never even seen his uncle. 

For the last seven years he had been abroad 

Of course a future Earl was interesting to 
the five Miss Dales; ‘but, alas! Launceot 
‘would have but an empty title, since a!) that 
now went with it would peas at her father’s 
death to Gladys. 

“Your cousin!* exclaimed Lady Alleyne, 
kindly. “I don’t wonder st your being ex- 
cited, Gladys! Why, he is about the ay r- 
lation you have in the worki! I remember his 
father so well. He was such a handsome man, 
and he and the Kari were inseparable unti the 


quarrel.” 

The breakfast. party dispersed. Gladys, who 
was particularly fond of Lady Alleyne, went 
with her to the pretty ‘little room where she 
usually apent her mornings. The “ girls” were 
mostly engrossed in their own pursuits. Since 
they grew up and came “out” they had not 
much leisure for their mother. 

as loved her society dearly. ‘The geutle 
lady of ithe Sycamores did more than anyone 
eat to fill her another's: place. 

“f am so glad I have got you all to my- 
self!” she .exc'aimed, as she wheeled « low 
chair to the open window for her friend, and 
sat down _on « low stool at, her feet, “ becanse 
I want you to telime all about it. No, don't 
look troubled! <I don't: mean Clement's mar- 
riage, ‘but a! abot the:old. quarrel between 
my father aud Uncle Forde.” 

- “Would Lord Conroy Whe #?” aeked Lady 

Alleyne, gently. “I-should be sorry to betray » 

anything ‘he wished’ kept from you, little 
ir.!” 

“Tf you wont tel me I shall have to ask 
papa himself,” teburned Gladys; ‘and I don't 
want to dewthat,4because I am sure the subjec 
is painful to bimr! I auét know just the mam 
fects before Lavncelot comes!” . 

“dt might be better.” 

“Why did they quarrel?” demanded Gladys, 
“and why thas the quarrel lasted ali these 
years? Papa couldn't have been in the wrong 
And, yet, when he.told me to-day Launcelot 
was coming he said we must do a!l we could 
to make up to him for the past!” 

“(My dear, I hiad better tell you all I know 
When I came home a bride thirty4wo years 
ago your grandfather was alive, and both his 
sons ‘were living with him at Ashridge. Your 
father was his favourite. Basil was the most 
popular in the county. He was remarkably 
handsome ; had a fascinating manner and ready 
wit. They said he was very wild; but I was 
only a young girl myself in those days, ané 
could not judge,” -- 

“Please go on?” ' 

“My dear, I am afraid of paining you The 
Rector of Ashridge was @ widower——a giooms 
old man with one daughter, whom he sent t 
school till she was eighteen, and then kept 
shat up with himself in ‘this lonely home unt! 
the poor gith longed for a sight of hoppe! 
faces. She was very, v beautifel and—p 
spite of all that I shall alway* 
think good. Your father met her by scciden! 
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‘Basil had been married nearly a 


in the park. He fell in love with her, and 
persuaded the Earl to consent to their engage- 
ment,” 

Gladys interrupted her. 

“I always thought my mother. was an 
heiress?” 

“So she was. The old Rector was as proud 
as Lord Conroy himself. The peer had to go 
im peenrne and ask Mr. Leslie for his daughter, 
telling him he would gladly welcome her as 
Viscountess Forde. Nelly was timidly happy, 
at least, she seemed so; and as there was no 
evcasion for delay the wedding was fixed for a 
day six weeks later. Then Basil came home, 
and was introduced to his future sister, He 
was far gayer than his brother—younger, and 
more accustomed to girls’ ways. If he had only 
spoken. out I think it would have been better ; 
bat Helen was ‘timid, and Basil reckless. He 
cer with the Rector’s daughter just a week 

she was to have married bis brother!” 

Gladys had the tears in her eyes. 

“I wonder papa can consent to receive their 
son! I am sure I should hate him; and why 
did we say we must ‘try and make up to 
Launcelot for the past. I don’t see that his 
parents suffered anything!” 

“My dear child, they suffered terribly ! Basil 
Forde had uot been bred to any profession. 
His father was enormously rich, and had no 
daughters to provide for. A large portion of 
his property was unentailed. It bad been ‘his 
interition to leave il half bis savings, and | 
the part of his estates in his power to will | 
away. He was so Sotiguens at his younger | 
son's perfidy that he altered his mind. fe 
eut Basil off without even the proverbial shil- 
ling, and left everything to your father.” 

« “I am quite sure papa never took it!” 

“He had no choice, When his father died 
ear. He 
had failed in everything he undertook, and was 
in the direst poverty. He believed his brother 
knew this, and had refused to assist him. He 
actually accused poor Forde of persuading their 
father to alter his will! Gladys dear, I never 
had a good head for business. I can’t make it 
elear to you, but when my husband came home 
from the funeral he told me that your father 
could not have resigned anything to his brother 
without seeming to plead guilty to the charge 
Basil had brought against him.” 

“ And what became of Uncle Basil?” 

“We were able to help a little. My husband 
got him a post in the Civil Gervice. It brought 
in ‘three hundred a-year, and as all the child- 
ren except the eldest’ boy died, their family 
was small, Over dnd over again your father 
offered assistance. He wished to provide for 
Launcelot’s education, but all help was refused. 
Basil died when his son was ly twenty, and 
his widow did not long survive him. Of course, 
ali the imfluence your father could use in- 
directly waa employed for the boy, and at last 
he beeame Secre to the Governor of Mary- 
land, Sir Joshua Merriton; and he has been 
with him during his seven years of office. Si 
Joshua is sure to be offered another appoiut- 
men soon, and then no doubt your cousin will 
again work under ‘him. Anyway, -Mr. Forde 
has made his mark now, and is not likely to 


be | ight: of.” 

«Etenler he ie willing to come here.” 

“J do not. Helen Forde always retained a 
strong sense of the wrong she had done your 
father, and I think, probably, when she was a 
widow she told her gon the true story of the 
quarrel.” 

- “Then he would have come sooner,” objected 


“T doubt it. No doubt he inherits family 
pride, which would never let him come to Ash- 
ridge as a poor relation. Now, as he has won 
& position for himself; and does uot need 
patronage, it will be different.” 

“Lam sure I shall detest him!” 

ly Alleyne smiled. 

“He ought te be a very charming person. 
His father was the most fascinating man I 
ever met, and Helen Leslie was o beauty!” 








—— nea or oe abe 


“Yes,” replied Lady Alleyne. “She was years ago she sank all her money in a Tit 
an old friend of the. Forde family, and unless I | annuity, which makes her far riclter while sx 


mistake, she had given her heart to your father | 


before ever he met Miss Leslie. You need not 
grieve for her, my.child. I am positive she 
would far rather have been your father’s wife 
and the consoler of his disappointment than the 
passionately loved first choice of another man.” 


! 





| 


“Well,” said Gladys, rising with a little | 


sigh, “‘it is time for me to go home. ‘Thank 
you very much, Lady Alleyne. JI am sure it 
1s @ greatmistake for people to fall in love. It 
brings nothing but. trouble.” 

“Don't say that,-Gladys. Love is worth far 
mote than the pain it sometimes brings.” 

Gladys shook her head. 

“T don’t think. so.” 

“You would not like a loveless life, my 
dear?” persisted her'kind off friend. “I don’t 
think you would care to become a soured dis 
appointed woman like Aunt Janey!” 

“Good gracious, no!” cried Lady Gladys, 
in most unfeigned alarm; “and now [ really 
must go home to papa. Good bye, dear Lady 
Alleyne.” 

She said no word of that old time history 
she had been listening to as she greeted her 
father ; but luring him out on to the verandah 
she gave him a long and detailed account of 
Clement’s offence. 
made by his sisters on his bride. 

“T declare, ‘papa, I felt as though I could 
never like the girls again, and Aunt Janey 
was worse than any of them. She actually 
insinuated that Mrs. Dale might be a 
Kaffir!” 

Lord Conroy laughed till the tears stood in 
tis eyes, and then said,— 

“I feel very sorry for her.” 

“Miss Dale?” queried his daughter. 
don’t think you need be.” 

“No. Mrs. Clement Dale I should say 
coming to the Sycamores would be a terrible 
ordeal for her, and though Olem’s a good fel- 
low, he never had much backbone. He'll be 
true to his wife, bat he won’t be able to pro- 
tect. her against spiteful tongues.” 5 

“T don’t think she'll come to The Sycamores. 
Miss Dale declared she wowld never meet her, 
and the girls considered it would be an insult 


“% 


‘to them to have Mrs. Dale foisted on them.” 


Lord Conrog smiled. ‘ 

“T wonder those young ladies are not more 
careful.” 

“Why, 


zope}. 
“Their father is getting in 


yours and the 
moment he dies everything will 


e theirs.” 


; rethie t Th is dreadful 
“ Everything ! e property is dreadfully 
savamanebed, "ba the entall is stint enough. 


Lady Alleyne was married without a settle- 
ment, The moment poor Alleyne dies the 
African bride will be mistress of the Sycamores, 
and if she took my advice she would make a 
clean swoop of its living inhabitants.” 

“ Not Lady Alleyne, napa, she is so sweet !” 

“My dear, Gladys, where are your eyes’ 
Don’t you know that one of Lady Alleyne’s 
daughters has a lover, and if it waen’t for the 
over-weening family pride the poor little thing 
would be married directly |” : ( 

“I suppose you mean Dr. Hastings?’ 

“I do. He has asked Lord Alleyne for 
Kitty, and been insultingly refused; but he 
is sure of his, lady’love's constancy, and does 
not lose heart, epend upon it, if Alleyne 
does not give in by the time Katy is twenty- 
one, the young couple wil) take the law into 
their. own hends. He has spoken very plainly 
in I mean—-and ok ys es 
should haye pressed his suit further, only he 
fears to distress Lord Alleyne in his present 
state of health, He has a good practice, and 
can give little Kitty a home worthy of her. 
He says heis quite prepared to take care of 
her mother, but that not one of the elder 
sisters should join his ménage. So you see, 
Gladys, the four Misses Dale will be com- 
pletely ‘at Mrs. Clement's mercy.” 

“There is Aunt Janey!” 

“Shall & tell you a secret, Gladys? Jane 
Dale is a thoroughly. relfish woman, and some 


and the cruel comments 


lives, but leavesther nothing to hequeatl.” 
‘1 thought 
“Well, my dear, whem a woman bas turned 
fifty, and spends ten thousand pounds on a Lit 
annuity, she is apt to get @ yeod return for 
her money Anyway, Gladys, that is the 
truth about it! 
* And how came you to know?” , 
“She called here to consilt me as to yahian 
office she should go to. 1 pomted out to her 
that with her mother’s estate mortgaged ta, thi 


he was so very rich? 


; hilt she ought to think of her own family, but 





| her father, proudiy, “depend “upon it, 





she was obdurate.” 

“T am quite sure the girs 
expects to be her aunt's hei 
told me Aunt Janey's property 
invested that i 
interest | ” 

* Well, "t undeceive them, my dear. | ft 
they like to pay court to their aunt forvthe 
sake of her money bags just let them—-on} 
it'll be a bitter awakening!” 

“Poor Clem!’ 

“ Aye, he'll have his hands full. 
thing to hope is that Aunt Janey may five to 
be a hundred; otherwise Clem and his wife 
will be heavily handicapped 

“How much is Lord Aleynds income?” 

“ About eighteen hundred, after the intexest: 
of the mortgages is paid; and daresay ‘he 
often has. to spend two or threa hundred on 
repairs. The property is in-a very bad con 
dition. On the whole, Gladys, } feel thankfn! 
you and Clem. did not fancy each other!” 

Gladys laughed. 

“Pm very fond of Clem, but. I never wanted 
to marry him, papa. T should like to be kind 
to his wife. Couldn't we have her here, and 
make mach of her?” 

Lord Conroy smiled. 

“We'll sea about it, little irk” 

“And paps,” suggested (ladys, thought 
fully, “you know you mean to de something 
for Launcelot. He will be qvita-rich enough 
to marry, won't he? ” 

“If he accepts my hetp, Gladys. If got, 1 
suppose I must wait and leave it to him “in 
my will. People sometimes take from the dead 
what they reject from the living Why de 
you ask?” ; 

“He is just thirty, isn’t he?” 

“* Thirty last month.” 

“ How very nice &% wonld be it hi 

marry one of Clem’s sisters? 
. “Gladys,” said her father, with 
severity, “you are quite heartles im yom 
feelings towards your cousin. It is varrying 
your charity to the unknown Jasmim too far 
to sacrifice poor Launcelot te ome of those 
dressed-up dolls. Why, they aro-all older than 
Clement except Kitty and fhe twins!” 

‘The twins are only twenty-six,” returned 
Gladys, “and I am sure they are very stylish 


1 ” 
looking girls 
“yt 


don't: know. Age 
reaw; and Bertha 
80 wedi 
t brought her in aimest, fabulons 


ws 


GOL 


The onty 


were. to 


mock 


Very—and they have abgitt as much heart 
as a feshion-plate. Don’t trouble your papity 
head about match-making, Gladys,” added 


my 
dear, it is best to leave such things to Provi 
dence. If I thought otherwise } shon'd lave 
been looking out for a suitable son-im law ages 
ago!” 

CHAPTER. ff. 

With Augvst the stream of, passengers in 
the great mail steamers between Africa ax 
England begins to diminish. Colonists know 
too well by experience or ‘hearsay the vagarie 
of the English winter, and do not care . 
reach the mother country when her sumnter 
is almost a thing of the past; and so, wher 
Mr. Clement Dale resolved to bring his bride 
home in the “Spaniard, which beft Table 
Bay on tho thirty-first of August, he had not. 
the slightest difficulty in securing their pas 

e. 

Piomesd was uttecly unlike bie sisters and 
the cold, caleulating Dayid. Te hadi fag more 
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of his mother’s nature than any of her other 
children. 


He had met on his travels an invalid gent-e- | 


man and his daughter, and had been interested 
in them first from pure compassion for Mr. 
Lyle’s sufferings. 

‘hen he had discovered Jasmin Lyle’s was 
the sweetest face he head seen, and had forth- 
with drifted hopelessly into love, never paus- 
ig to consider his parents’ prejudices nor 
tha. dire necessity of his marrying for money, 


which had been tavght him from his youth | 


up. 

Fite knew nothing whatever of the Lyles’ 
antecedents. He met them staying at an 
“Hatel”; but as everyone does stay at an 
hotel in that particular town, this hardly had 
tha same importance as the same fact would 
haye had in Fugland. 


That Mr, Ly.e was a gentleman, and that | 


his daughter bad beon bred up in refinement 
(em knew by imstinct, but he believed them 
ta-be poor. 

Jasmin wore the simplest, plainest — of 
dresses. She and her father never willingly 
alluded to their past life or their English 
acguaintance. It was as though they lived 
etirely ia the present, and needed no fmends 
buf each other 

Mr. Lyle took a fancy to Clement, and asked 
him point-blank if he was likely to remain 
Jong in the colony. Clem told him frankly he 
had come out on a three months’ visit as artist 
tg an illustrated paper, and that he hoped to 
find more work of the same kind when he got 

o—for his father being that unfortunate 
individual, the owner of a much-encumbered 
estate, could not afford even to make him an 
eLowance ‘ \ 

“My godmother left me two hundred a 
year,” said Clem, cheerfully, “and I generally 
manage to make as much more by my pencil. 
1 suppose it’s a very humble income for a 
adbleman's eldest son; but I can cet along on 


f, and it’s better than bothering my father | 


yhen I know how poor he is! 
“Much better. I honour you, Mr. Dale, 
mare than I can say, for you have an indepen- 


ars spirit.” 

“f you honour me,” pleaded Clem, “will 
vou trust me? have confessed to you that 
fam @ poor men, but I am young and strong, 
add in time I shall get on.. Mr. Lyle, will you 
give me your daughter? You have said you 
shrank from the thought of her being, per- 
chance, left friendless in this distant land. I 
lave her with all avy heart and strength, and 
if only you will let her become my wife I will 
gherd ‘her from every sorrow.” 

Mr. Lyle looked bewilderod. 

“ave you spcken to Jasmin?” 

“No,” said Clem, simply. “I would not 
until I had your consent.” 

“Bho is a mere child,” said the dying 
gravely. “I never thought of her 
rdarried yet.” 

“She will grow older every day,” urced 
(Jement; “and oh! sir, think how terribly 
fvendless she will be in this place if anything 
happens to von?” 

“And in England, too,” revlied Mr. Lyle. 
“T have never made mony friends, TI led a 
reserved, lonely fife, and Jasmin has done the 
satine.” 

“Let, her be 
at only IT can win ber corsert. I vs 
fearly; and thoneth T am rot a rich 
sutély, sir, she wil! be safer and happler with 
™é than working for her own “iving? She is 
‘ad beautiful, too lov ly, to become one of the 
freat aemy of women who toil for daity 
¢ “pad ;» 

Clem wos so excitad that be never noticed 
something like a smile cross Mr. Lyle’s face. 
‘eo there was hardly anything amusing in the 
young man's anguments. Geoffrey Lyle 
shrtched out bia fech'e 
Cjore’s in & warm clasp 

“You word be content, then, to marry a 
permilas girl.and chorish her?” # 

“Content! I shoud be too thankful. 
don't know how I love Jasmin, sir. 


man, 
being 


my wife mlaaded 


You 
I have 


Clement, | 
‘ove her | 
man, | 


hand and pressed | 


never cared for anyone before. She is my first 


| love, and she wil be my last.” 

“And your family?” wpursued Mr. Lyle. 
Whatt will they say to your marrying a no- 
body—the penniless child of a dying man?” 


‘Clem never (tried to conceal that they would: 


| not like it 

“T have never cost my father anything since 
I left Oxford, sir, and I should not expect him 
to make us an allowance. I am hoping you 
would let Jasmin begin life on such means as 
I could provide. My godmother’s legacy is 
iwested in the funds—six thousand pounds. 

I should settle that on Jasmin before our mar- 
riage. I think we should get along.” 

“And I am sure you would,” said Geoffrey 
Lyle, earnestly. “If you come back to-night 
ae shall see Jasmin, and ask her what you 
will. 

The dying man himself broached the subjeat 
to bis chitd. 

“Tt is what I always hoped for, Jasmin, 
| that you should be wooed by one worthy of 
| you. Clement Dale has a heant of gold.” 

The girl's fair face flushed. 

“He is all that is brave and true; 
father, must you leave me?” 
“I must, dear, and soon. 
Clement's wife before I die.” 
“And you will tell him?” 

“No, my darling. I shall te him nothing. 
When you are back in England will be time 
enough for the revelation. You can prove his 
people finst. Go to them and see how they 
receive you before you tell Clement of Monk- 
| ton and the happy days you and I have spent. 
there. Do not look so frightened, dear! You 
are tet deceiving him, for he has asked you 
no a, and I would rather the secret 
was kept until the end.” 

Clement came back and pleaded iis cause. 
He té.d Jasmin frank!y while his father lived 


they must be content with a small income, but 
’ 





but, 





| 
| 
| 


| 


she only smiled. 

; “Tan not afraid of poverty.” 
|} “And, darling, you will come to me goon. 
| You will let your father see you my wife before 
| he goes away?” 

| _ So they were married in one of tthe August 
days, which are so pleasant in the brief African 
| spring. It was a very simple wedding. There 
| were bo presents, or bridesmaids, or wedding- 
cake, and the shadow of comimg trouble 
ming.e@ even with their joy ; but Clem was 
happy, even though he felt that far away in 
Eng-and there were those who would condemn 
his choice. 

Mr. Lyle died tthe next day. By a will 
hastily executed, he bequeathed “all he died 
possessed of” to his only child Jasmin, and 
C'ement discovered that there was nearly two 
| hundred powndy in ready-money. He had about 

the same in the bank, so that after the funeral 
expenses were defrayed and the oost of the 
double passage to England deducted, he and 
Jasmin would boast about two hundred and 
fifty pounds—enough to furnish a small house ; 
and then he must speedily sedk some profitable 
“— ment for his busy pencil. 

1ey stayed in Cape Town over a week, and 
Jasmin provided herself with suitable mourn- 
| ing, choosing, however, only the most indis- 
persable articles, as she preferred to get the 
rest in England 

“We shallfive in London, I suppose, 
Clem?” she asked, the night before they sailed. 
“Do you know, I love it better than any p!ace 
in the ward!” 

“T think London must be our headquarters, 
Jasmin. I am g'ad you have lived ‘there al- 
ready, dear, for counitry-bred people generally 
pine in the wilderness of bricks and mortar, 
and I am afraid we shall not be able to afford 
a very rural suburb.” 

“JT don't mind if we live in the city,” said 
Jasmin, cheerfully. “We never reaily made 
our home in London, Clem; only papa used to 
have to go up on business, and then always 
took me. 

‘Aad where was your home, sweetheart?” 
asked (em, fondly. ‘Some day you’ must 
take me to see it, if it is: nob tteo far from 





Tone , 
400000. 


Let De see you 





ene 


Jasmin shook her head. 

“Tem afraid it is too far, Clem. We lived 
in Yorkshire, close to Whitby.” 

“And,” he hesitated <0 put the question 
plainly, “what was your father?” but Jaunin 
understood his thought and answered it. 
“Papa wrote books,” she said, slowly. “1 
don't think one of them succeeded, but he loved 
writing them. His publisher used to say he 
wes in advance of his age.” 

Clearly Mr. Lyle was a literary man, who 
without ever making a “hit” had contrived 
to earn enough to live in comfort. Most likely, 
Ww) his heath failed, and he was onde 
abroad, he sold his furniture and gave up his 
home to provide means for the journey. 
fellow, it must have been hard. 

Jasmin accidentally confirmed the mistake. 

“The publisher was so kind when we went 
to say good-bye to him. He told me he was 
sure papa would get better and come home 
again to write more books. Papa only smiled 
and shook his head. I believe from the first 
he thougtwt he should never return from Africa. 
He only undemtook 'the journey for my sake.” 

The “Spaniard” was a fine vessel find the 
Dales had good quanters. 

There were few passengers on board, and 
though beth Jasmin and ‘her husband had 

vant some anontths travelling in Africa, it 
y tera strange’y that neither of them had 
ever met one of the party on the “Spaniard” 
before 

Jasmin, with her sweet, spiritual yee 
wes a general favourite, ai most people 
thought the Honourable Clement Dale a very 
fortunate man to have won so fair a wife. 

When reached Madeira Clem's impa- 
tience knewsno bounds, for he had calculated 
that letters from home would be waiting there 
in reply to his announcement of his marriage. 

There came almost a fear in his wife’s heaat 
as they steamed slowly in sight of the lovely 
is‘ands. 

“Clem!” she whispered, slipping one hand 
into his, “dear Clem! Supposing they are 
angry?” 

‘he smile with which he answered her was 


quite ager ; 

“Then, ear, I shall be more thankful 
than over-thal you are my wife! Had we 
been only engageth, Jasmin, you are such 4 

rdud child, you might have thrown me over; 
But nothing cam part us now!” 

“Then you aré mot anxious?” 

“T would rather, of course, that my peoj-e 
received you kindly.- But, Jasmin, dearest, 
nothing really matters so that I have you! I 
expiained to your father just how things were, 
and he was content that we should depend on 
my earnings for the present.” 

Jasmin smiled. P 

“Tf they ask us to The Sycamores I shal 
be terribly frightened!” ngs 

“ Of course, they'll ask us!” said Clem, con- 
fidently. - “Why, Jasmin, we almost pest 
Ashridge in getting from Plymouth to London. 
They couldn’t let us be so near without paying 
them a visit!” 

“Please don’t stay long!" implored Jasmin 

He smiled at her vehbemence. 

“TI don’t think we can spare them very 
long,” he replied, cheerfully. “I want to be 
in London on sthe first of October.” 

“And we're notdue at Plymouth before the 
twentieth of September?” ‘ 

“No. You'll try and dike them, wont you, 
Jasmin, for my sake? The girls are net your 
sort, dear; but you'll be fond of my motier. 
everyone is; and the governor is not 4 bad 
old fellow.” 

“And your brother?” 

“TI never profess to understand David. {n 
age he is three years younger than I am, but 
in everything élse he is older than the 
governor.” Ny 

And dees-he live at tome doing nothing? 

Clem winced. 

His own opinion was that David ought & 
have followed his own example, and buckled 
to; but no one else at The Sycamores seomet 
to think so. 
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“To tell you the truth, Jasmin, David's a 
difficult customer. He’s intended for a land 
agent, but my mother won't let him go to 
acitad tor fear he should be shot; anu he 
makes objections to any place in ingland he 
thinks too remote. Then ue values his services 
rather higher than other people seem to do, 
and ali these causes combine to keep him idle.” 

“Vm afraid I shall not like him, Ciem.” 

“Never mind, dear. I’m quite ready to 
confess David is not a very taking individual.” 

They dropped anchor. A. boat with the 
Portuguese flag boarded the ship. The com- 
pany’s agent and the mails followed. As soon 
as these were sorted on a table im the saloon 
the passengers hurried down to get their 
letters. 

Jasmin detained her husband a moment, 
and whispered :— 

“Clem, remember one thing. If the letters 
are not kind—they will have been wriften in 
great haste.” 

“Why?” 

“The African mail would not reach Ash- 
ridge before ‘Tuesday. To ensure our finding 
letters here they would have to be posted by 
Thursday at latest. Keep up your spirits, 
Clem, even if in the first flush of their vexation, 
Lord and Lady Alleyne have written in anger. 


' 
‘ 
| 





gi despond I shall be perfectly miserable.’ 
Jlem_answered by 2 kiss. o one was 
looking. Then he took his wife to a quiet 


' 
| heart! 


been just. like one of ourselves for years. She | 
is twenty-four, and considered pretty. Untor- | 
tunately she is # great heiress, aud terribly 
afraid of being married for her money.” == _ | 
“1 wonder you did not marry ber, Clem? | 
Perhaps your parents wished it?’ | 
“If they did, Gladys and I never gave them | 
any reason to think they would have their } 
desire. I can’t explain it to you, Jasmin, I |} 
like Gladys better than all my sisters, and y: 
1 should as soon have thought of marrying | 
one of them as of proposing to Ler, and 4 am | 
sure she feels the same!’ 
“Shall we go there, Clem?” asked Jasmin, | 
gravely. “Do you know what I think? | 
fancy from this letter Lady Gladys fears your 
parents are angry, and has invited us lest we | 
should not be weicome at The Sycamores.” 
“We'll go to Ashridge before we leave the | 
neighbourhood, but our first visit ought to be 
to my own people” 
“If they have rogm,” said Jasmin, quietly. | 
“Hadn't you better read your 
letter?” 
Clem opened it hastily, cead it through, tor 
it in fragments, and scattered them over the 
side of the ship into the water. His was | 


Las 


I think, Jasmin, I will telegraph to 


corner of the quarter-deck, almost deserted | the Earl that we accept his invitation.” 


now, as everyone was below looking for their 
letters, or else hurrying to go om shore. 

“You promise not to open one until you 
come back to me?” urged Jasmin. 

“I promise.” 

He was not gone Jong, and when he returned 
he brought two letters with their seals intact, 
but bis face was grave and perplexed as he sat 
down beside his wife. 

“This is for you,“ and he gave 
thicker of the two letters. ‘“ Mine is from the 
governor. I can’t make it out that there is 
nothing from my mother.” 

Jasmin looked at the address. “ The 
Honourable Mrs. Dale,” written. in clear, 
round characters, and then noticed that the 
post-mark was “ Ashridge.” 

“Perhaps this is from Lady Alleyne? 
suggested, hopefully. “I know no one near 
Ashridge. Besides, none of my friends will 
have heard I am married.” 

“It is not my mother’s writing, but open 
it and see. 
they should have written to you.’ 

Jasmin found two sheets of notepaper 
within the envelope. The first was signed 


her the 


she 


“Yours most ‘truly, Gladys Forde,” and she | a Zulu? Ob, Clem, what could you have sid | doul. if 


found it a very pressing invitation for her and 
Clement to visit her correspondent at Ash- 
ridge. 

“Papa is Lord Alleyne’s nearest neigh- 
dour,” wrote Lady Gladys, “and your hus- 
band has been like an elder brother to me 
all mywlife. We are longing to make your 
acquaintance. And if you will come to Ash- 
ridge we will both do our utmost to make you 
feel at home. They are such a large party at 
The Sycamores that. it ie just possible they 
may not be able to receive you, and we live so 
near that you will see all your husband’s old 
friends while staying with us, and I sh&ll be 
delighted to have a companion.” 

The other note was to Clement, and written 
hy Lord Conroy himself, a rare honour, for 
the Earl rarely corresponded with anyone, 
usually employing Gladys as his amanuensis. 

“My Dear Clem.—Bring your wife to seo 
us, and we will do our best to make her 
bappy. I am afraid the atmosphere at The 
Sycamores is closely, but I can promise you 
fair weather at Asbridge.—Yours ever, 

“ Conroy.” 

Clement did not show this note to his wife, 
although she dutifully gave him the one from 
Ladv Gladys. 

“T am sure I shall like her,” said Jasmin, 
ximplv.. “Why did you never mention her, 
Clem?” 

“I hardly know. Lady Gladys Forde has 


| 
' 
| 


} 
} 


She did not ask him “ why? 


almost pleadingly. ‘“ You would rather go to 
London, I daresay ; but, Jasmin, I can’t 


place without being seen and known by my old 
friends. I can trust Gladys and the Eari to 
give you the kindest of welcomes.” 

“And I want to see Lady Gladys. 1 am 
quite content to go to Ashridge; but, Clem. 
you had better tell me what your father said 


I shall have to hear some day, and I would 
rather get it over.” 
“T think mv father has cone «nt of his 


mind,” said Clem, cheerfully. “Do you 


seems to think you are coloured!” 
For a moment Mrs. Dale stared at him in 


T confess I am rather bewildered | amazement; then, as the truth dawned on het 


she broke into a peal of silvery laughter, in 
which Clem finally joined. 

“Tt is too delicious. Pray am I a Kaffir or 
fall into such a 


about'+me to make him 


blunder?” 

“He actually suggests.” went on Clem, with 
2 twinkle in his eye, “that I shorld join with 
him in cutting off the entail, place David in 
my shoes, and with a little ready money start 
as a sheep farmer in Anstralia, where, he 
believes, people are not so particular respect 
ing colovred blood.” 

He looked at his wife—a tall, slender girl, 
with a pure, creamy skin, tinged with the 
faintest. of wild-rose bloom. Her brown eyes 
were large and almost pathetic in their 
earnestness, the depths looking like velvet 
She wore a black cashmere gown, following 
every line of her graceful figure, and her hair, 
the brightest and darkest shade of gold, was 
plaited in coils round her head 

“If he could only see you, Jasmin! 
breathed Clem. “I am sure he would feel 
ashamed of himself. Fancy you a Kaffir!” 

“T am not half fat enough,” said Jasmin, 
who persisted in keeping to the comic side of 
Lord Alleyne’s mistake. “Weight and width 
are the two essentials of beauty among the 
Kaffirs. Clem, don’t. look so miserable 
please !” 

“T feel as though you had been insulted.” 

“Never mind. I suppose Lord Alleyne 
intended us to go off to the sheep farm with- 





out putting in an appearance at The Syca- 


| has left her teens behind her 


father’s | . 


darker than Jasmin had ever seen it, and she | 
turned to him with a little cry. 
“Oh, Clem! What is the matter?” 
“Nothing that need trouble you, sweet- | 


She agreed j| ha 


that the telegram should be seni, and 
watched him while he wrote out the brief 
message : —- 

“Thank you. Coming.” 

“You will not mind,” he said to his wife, | 


lat As 
bear 
the idea that my wife should pass my birth- | 


know, Jasmin—don’t be horrified—he actualiy | 





“Yes. He thinks it would spoil the girls’ 
chances if it got about. that they had a savage 
for a sister-in-law.” 4 

“Well, Clem, I think Lady Gladys and her 
father extremely brave people to venture to 
invite us. But, pray, what chances have your 
sisters ? 

“Chances of marriage.” 

“Oh!” 

“Which, T confess, are strictly limited,” 
went on Clem, quietly. “Alice is tyirty-one, 
and Bertha not two years younger. 

“And I am nineteen.” 

‘The youngest of the family. 





Kiven Kitty 
She is yi st 






| twen 
Well,” said Jasmio, “perhaps Lady 
Gladys will invite your mother to A shridge, 
nd show her I am not very brown. Cotie, 


Clem, let us cheer up. I mean to enjoy my 
self very much at Lord Conroy’s, and “you 
must not mind this for me, deor. I assure 
not, makice, and some gay 
father will change his mind.” 


ou | shall bear 
perbaps your 
CHAPTER Til 


li, foreigntooking manu stood in the 





morni room at Ashridge in close conversa 
: with is mistress 

Gladys Forde wore a taulor-mede costume 
~ blue serge, a plain linen collar and cyffs 


brown 
bo 


lisving its rather sombre buc. Her 
was dressed in elaborate cai!s 
lanced with merriment, and her fare 


he r 


was as bright as health and good tentper 
ild make it, though, truth to say, she was 

a rather warm discussion with: her 

cousin, Launcelot, who had now been a gyesb 


hridge for over ten day und who had 
speedily won a large place in Lord Conroy’ 
wt, though he seemed to be always sparring 
with fa 1s Gladys. q 
“T think you are making a great mistake,” 





1 r. F< ride ¢ ud judi alls ? if Lord Arid 
| Lady Alleyne think their son’s wife an tim 
} prope person to be receiver, [h is pot 
| courteous to bring her under their notice by 
| inviting her to stay within a wall of then 
alt easy,” ecaid Gl ulys, nock. 


} 





we colonia zirls aie not fone 
bat if I find Jasmin bent on pedestriar 
| cise T shall take care to tura her steps alw: 
in the opposite direction to The Sycamvixs 
L am happy to say, Launceiot, we possess 
than one sitting-room, so that if th 
come to call they will not be 


} 
| more 


| Thales forced to 


i meet the b ide 4 while, as to chur h gomg, | 
the happy pair will remain over 

Sn nda 

And if she turns out hopelessty vulgar?” 

| “She won't! You don’t know Clem. He 
| couldn't choose a wife who wasn’t a lady * 
} ‘Well, I think you run a gre risk.” 
} ‘And we have exposed you to it,’ cried 


omic peniter e, ‘T am 50 
but if, after a 1, you find 
for you to associate 


| Gladys, wit! 
| sorry, Launcelot; 
Mrs. Dale too vulgar 


| with, I know Lady Alleyne will welcome jou 
| for the few days our house is molested by eh 
| tow society. "You can’t complain that the 
Miss Dales are vulgar!” 
“They are extremely wel! bred, sensible 





girls. i like them remarkably.” 
“And which do you like best 


j ’ 
‘The youngest.’ 


“That's no use. ‘Try again.” 

} I don’t understand said =Lautity ¥ 
huffly. “I prefer Miss Kathicen t c 
sisters. Why do you say that is no use?’ 

“Because Dr. Hastings prefers Kitty, mot 
only to her sisters, but to all the world. I 
think Lord, Alleyne would give you any .one 


of his five daughters, but Kitty would refhse 
| to be given. 

“Gladys, you are too absurd. 
of nothing but marrying 

“Papa generally says 
of it; but, seriously, L 
nice girls.’ 

“Very nice!” 


You think 


I don’t think enorg! 
unce lot, the Dales are 
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“And you are turned thirty, and it must be 
timy you marred.” 

“THadys,” you are as bad as my dear old 
chief. Sir Joshua spent all his leisure time | 
im “seeking eligible young ladies, and then | 
ext@ling their perfection to me.” 

“Well, he was a great deal too good to 
you. Now, if is acarly time for the carriage 
te come. back, so. 1 shall go to the drawing | 
rooty aud watch for them. You can have tea | 
in the library if you object to meet the bride.” | 

“Fler name was Jasmin, wasn’t it? Sounds 
rather ramautic.” 

“She ought to ba pretty with such a name. 
I never knew a Jasmin before.” 

“JY did once.” 

“Yn Maryland. What was she like?” 

“Before U went. to Maryland. She was a 
chil? of twelve, or less. My mother and I 
weit at Whitby ane summer, and her father 
had a lovely estate close by. I knew him very 
slightly, and he browbt his child to see my 
mabe r. [| have never quite forgotten her | 
face. It wae the loveliest I ever met.” 

“Seven years ago, Why she must be quite | 
grogrn up by aew, ‘ } 

“And married moat likely,” said Launcelot, 
M ony I con't fancy Sir Geoffrey: getting on 
without her. She was just the light of his 
uy) ¥- 

“Y hear the carriage,” said Gladys, severely. | 
“Tinless you feel equal to an introduction to | 
Gienent’s bride you had better make your- 
self gearoe,” and Launcelot tock the advice. 

the Earl and his daughter went into the 
hail to receive their guests. 

Clement led bis darling up to the kind old 
peer, and said, Ansply-— 

.“ This as any wife, Lond Conroy. I thank | 
you in her name and my own for your letter 
If was our only welcome home.” 

“You ara to be congratulated Clem,” said 
the Karl; warmly, as he pressed a fatheriy 
kiss on Jasmin’s forehead, and then made way 
for Gladys; who: received her guest with a 
cere that had in i something wonderfully 
inoth. thy-avonderful for one so young. 

*Tea is quite ready. Will you come and 
have some, or would you rather see your 
roams first?” 

Jasmin preferred the latter plan, so Lady 

Gindys led the way upstairs. 
‘s“T am s@ glad you could come to us,” she 
said, gently, as she closed. the door, and with 
her_own fingers began to unfasten her guest’s 
clowk, “but J am afraid i ix a blow to you 
both that Lady Alleyne did not imsist upon 
yort going to her.” 

Jasmin smiled. 

“T think Olem minds. I don’t. I was so 
frightened when I heard he had five sister: 
for 1 know eo littic of young ladies.” 

“You have #ecu ‘like me,” said Gladys, | 
kindly, “an only daughter and motheriess. 1 
think we ought to be friends, Jasmin, if only 
because our fate has been the same.” 

The tears welled up 
eyes. 

“T thought it would have broken my heart 
when pupa died,” she whispered. “He was | 
adi I had until we met Clem.” 

“Was he ill long?” asked Gladys, feeling it 
better she should know a little of her new 
fr cagi's past history. 

“Nearly a year. The doctors thought the 
se voyage and the African climate would cure 
him; but I know he never believed it quite. 
Fle only left Empland because he could not | 
bear to neglect any hope for my sake !” 

“Then you are Bugiish born aud bred? De | 
yor krtow, I shbwavys aid § 

Jasmin smiled, 

‘lem 
Kaftir; but untila year 
been out of Wngland.” 

“And I 
Clem has 
years.’ 

“ fe 








nto Jasmin’s brown 


os : 4 
mys his father thought I was 


a) 
“go 1 had never even | 


suppose you id 
spent most of 


of his time 


London? 
there for 
talks of taking « Littl ‘ 
Jasmin, brightly. “We have enough money 
to furnish it and start us, Lady Gladys, | 
when I have home of my own, will you | 


house,” said 


| guests appeared, but he h 


| acquaintances, 





come and see me, hough # will be a very 
different home from your beautiful Ashridge? 
Clem and I shail welcome you'so gladly!” 

“Vil come,” said Gladys, warmly; “and 
now, please, I want to ask you two things. 
May i calk you Jasmin ang yo on saying 
Clem; or would you like me to be stiff and 
formal, and adkiress you as ‘Mr. and Mrg 
Dale?” 

“Clem and Jasmin, please+” said the bride, 
“T hike it so much better!" 

“Then that’s settled. Now the other ques- 
tion is more difficult, What would you like 
to do about The Sycamores?" 

“TI don’t understand!” said Jasmin, rather 
helplessly. “I don’t want te go there!” 

“No! But would you like me to bring 
about an accidental meeting? I could do it 
easily, you know; and I am sure, when they 
once saw you, they would be friendly.” 

Jasmin shook her head. 

“If I am to decide, I should prefer not to 
see any member of my husband's family un- 
less they deliberately wished to meet me. If 
they want to make my acquaintance they will 
call on me. If not, { prefer to remain a 
stranger.” 

“ And I thimk you are quite right. Now I 
must leave you and go and dress. Shail I 
send my maid to help you unpack? We dine 
at seven!” 

“I would rather unpack for myself!” said 
Jasmin, and then she wag dat: alone. 

Launcelot Forde left his room earlier than 
usual that evening, for he wanted a word with 
his cousin in the drawing-room before her 
hardly gained the 
long corridor when he heatd the’soft frow-frou 
of a woman's diress, and he knew that he was 
about to meet the unwelcome bride, “the 
savage who bewitched Clem into marrying 
her,” as his family described Mr. Dale’s choice. 

Another moment and they were face to face. 
Despite the long silken train, the womanly 
attire, he recognised his little friend of seven 
long years before.. It was Jasmin Lyle, Sir 
Geoffrey's heiress; the diild who had 
brightened the last weeks of his mother’s life, 

And how beautiful she was! Her white 
neck and rounded arms gleamed like marble 
through her crépe bodice. She had not a’sin- 
gle ornament except a white rose in the golden 
coils of her hair. For a moment the young 
man quite forgot Clement Dale’s marriage and 
bhe fact that hie wife was called Jasmin, and 
he suddenly exclaimed,— 

“Miss Lyle!” 

“Mr. Forde!” 
“Are you staying with my uncle?” 
“Yes; but I am not Miss Lyle. -Has not 


| your cousin Gladys told you of her old friend, 


Clement Dale, and his sudden marriage?” 
“But you can't be his wife?” 
“T am, indeed!” she said, with a strange 
note of joy in her voice. tT am Jasmio 


| Dale, but I have not forgotten my old home 


at Monkton Priory, nor the happy days I 
spent with your mother seven years ago. Ghe 
and my father are together sow tu their last 
home. For their sakes, Mr. Forde, will you 
do me w great favour?” 

“ Willingly—gladly 1” 

“Tt is only this. When my father left 
England in search of health he dropped his 
title. We hat no maid or servant with us. 
We lived very quietly, making no friends or 
When Clement Dale asked 
me to be his wife he believed that my father’s 


| death would leave me a penniless girl, alone 


in the world.” 

Launcelot’s eyes flashed 

“And he does not know?” 

“He has no idea. It was my father’s wish 
I should not tell him until we were in 
England, and had seen what reception I met 
with from his family. I should be very 
troubled if my husband learned the news from 
anyone but me; and so, please, Mr. Forde, 
I want you to meet me as a stranger.” 

The sound of footsteps startled them, and 
they parted. Jasmin walked on towards the 
grand staircase—Launcelot hurried back to his 








own room. Clement Dale had fancied he heard 
his wife's voice, but decided he was mistaken 
H> hastened on, and joined ‘her as she entered 
the drawing-room. 

Dinner was anuounced almost at once, and 
Lady Gladys had only just time to make her 
cousin known to her two guests. Mr. Forde 
was obliged to walk in to dinner alone, there 
being no third lady for him to escort; but he 
was rewarded by a seat between Jasmin and 
her ‘hostess, immediately opposite Clement 
Daie, and thus had ample opportunity t» 
watch his neighbours. 

“The greatest comedy out,” was ‘his silent 
reflection. “The young man is evidently 
deeply in love—as, of course, he should be— 
but the fancies he thinks he is acting the nart 
of a modern King Cophetua. I should like te 
see his face when ie discovers ‘his ‘ beggar 
maid’ is a greater heiress than my cousin 
Gladys. As for those girls at ‘The Sycamores, 
I think they will be ready to tear their hair. 
The idea of Gladys thinking one of them would 
suit me as a wife! No, if ever I marry, 4 
should want someone not quite so narrow- 
minded, but I confess I am in no hurry te 
enter the holy -estate. I am like Gladys het- 
self—fancy free.” 

CHAPTER Iv. 

“T call it disgusting!” 

“ Execrable taste!” 

“Clem ought to be ashamed of himseif!” 

These three remarks came from three of 
Clem'’s sisters the morning after that prodigal 
(not repentant, though, by any means) ‘had 
returned to his native county. 

The family at The Sycamores bad been 
much ieved when they knew that Lord 
Conroy invited the erring couple to Ash- 
ridge ; but they had hoped to the last minute 
that Clem would have too much sense of the 
fitness of thi to force his, wife into their 
vicinity after his father’s very plain and ex 
plicit letter. 

Aunt Janey, who never shirked her duty— 
and rather enjoyed it when it made her do 
something disagreeable—had sent a telegram 
to her nephew at Plymouth couched in thése 
severe terms :— 

“ Do net-disgrace your family ! 
on to. London!” 

It so happened that this bright, interesting 
message never reached Clem, as he had left 
the ship before it arrived, and by some mis- 
take he had deft no address, so that in course 
of thyme it found its way back to The Syca- 
mores. 

But this mooming it had not returned from 
its fruitless wanderings, and Aunt Janey 
fimly believed it had reached Clem. Tho 


to straight 


| storm of indignation was chiefly duo to bis 


having dared to disregard: it. F 
“Perhaps they have not come, after a3,” 
said Lady Alleyne, gently. “I do not think 
myself Clem would willingly pain us.” 
“Clem's only wax in her hands, I expect,” 
said this father, shanply, “or dse he would 
have replied to my letter. It required an im- 


| mediate answer.” 


“They have come,” said Kitty, with the air 
of one who thas: made a great discovery, “ fo 
; , ’ 

Dr. Hastings was at ‘the station yesterday ant 


| he saw them.” 


One of ithe servants at The Sycamores ww 
ill, and . Kathleen Dale had met the dootor as 
he left The Sycamores, which explained 
being in receipt of this information. 

“And what was she Tike?” ‘ 

“Tal and thin,” caphied Kitty, quoting hor 
lover’s exact words. -“ But he could not see 
anything else, because she wore a thick oi 
veil, and a long cloak from ‘head to foot. 
course she would be in mourning for ber 
father.” 

“{ think Dr. Hastings might heve found out 
something more,” said Aunt Jamey, crostly. 
“Why didn't be spenk to them? A doctor cam 
assocate with anyone.” ‘ 

“Ht does not matter,” returned Alice, calm'y, 
“for Mr. Forde ‘promised to come over @ 
tennis tthis afternoon ; and, of course, he W 
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be able to give us a full description of his 
vaio He thinks it was very i!]-judged 
of Gladys to ask them.” 

“He is never fair tto Gladys,” said “Lady 
Alleyne, quickly. “Iam yery sorry they seem 
to get on 80 badly.” 

‘3 pairs of eyes ‘looked at the genitle 
mother with displeasure. But it was left for 
ren Janey to reprove the mistress of the 

amily openly. 

“Really, Lady Aleyne, you have most ex- 
traordmary sentimeats for a mother! You 
should think of your own girls before other 
people’s, Why ld Lady Gladys be wished 
to engross the one eligible man in the neigh- 
bourhood? Launelot: Forde wil! be Eart of 
Conroy in «a few years, and his uncle intends 
to feave him al! the property that is not en- 
tailed on Gladys. He will have five thousand 
a year if he has e penny!” 

“I am sure I do not grudge it him,” replied 
Lady Alleyne, “but I would rather he was 
more friend’y with Gladys. 1 heped he would 
he a brother to ‘her, poor chixd!” 

“And I hope be will marry one of my 
nieces,” saik Aunt Janey, briskly, “and be a 
brother to the other four. Lady Gladys can 
get on well enough. She is an heiress!” 

Alice amd Bertha !ooked as though’ they 
fully endorsed their aunt's sentiments. The 
{wins declared that. Mr. Forde must be 
wretched at Ashridge while “that creature” 
was there, and that they ‘thought mamma had 
far better to ask him over to spend a few days 
at The Sycamores. 

But, genitie ae she seemed, there were times 
when Lady Alleyne was stung into asserting 


herself, and this was one. 


“T shat de-nothing of the sort,” she said, 
decidedly. “I ama mother, as Aunt Jane has 
just. remvinded.me, and I wil! not put such an 
mnsalt on my son as to suggest to a stranger 


;that Clement’s présence at Ashridge makes it 


an unfit abode for him.” 

“ You never think of your daughters!” said 
Alice, shanpiy 

“Tf you mean I never scheme to get hus- 
bands for them yow are right,” replied Lady 


AHleyne, gravely. “Girls, I would far rather 
see you working honestly for your bread 


than descend to such a disgraceful fashion ; 
amt you seem to forget, when you denounce 
Mement's wife as a scheming adventuress, that 
yon are willing to become the same!” 

Mr. Forde kept his appointment. It was 
not four’ o'clock when the appe: at The 
Sycamores. He had ridden over, and his horse 
was taken round to the stables, while he joined 
the ladies on the lawn 

There was such a yearning lock o® Lady 
Alleyne’s face thait the young man guessed 
how much she longed for news of her son, and 
devided, had his mother had her way, Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘Dale would have been welcomed to 
Clement's of home 

‘Now, do tel us,” began Alice, with a 
frankness which rather horrified Launcelot, 
“-what-is Mre. Clem like?” 

“ My dear Miss Dale, I never described any- 
one in my life. I couldn't do it.” 

“But you have seen her?” 

“T have hardly spoken to her. Mr. Dale,” 
here he glanced at Lady Alleyne, guessing the 
news would be welcome, at least, to her, 
“geen’s in the best of health and spirits!” 

“You are realy too provoking. Do tell us 
plainly whet you think of her?” 

“That she bax a very devoted husband.” 

“Mr. Fonds!” 

“Well,” and b ormpion smiled * his suc- 
cess in parrying their questions, “what do 
want to know, Miss Dale? I was ding de 
best, but I warned you I was not good at 
descriptions.” 

“Is she a lady?” : 

“That is such a vague word,” replied Mr. 
Forde, deliberately. “You see, nowadays 


everyone is a lady.” 
“But im our sense of the word!” 

“J don't think I have a partiowar stneo of 
%. I wiped the word out of my vocabulary 
ever since I was in Mawyland, where my ‘aun- 
Gress was aways called the wash-lady !” 








“But you are telling us nothing. Would chose and furnidhed the little house which 


she pass mustas in a crowd? Js she vers 
‘ 19% 4 


“I think she would be remarked, even in a 
crowd,” said Launcelot, quietly. “And now, 
please, let us drop the subject of Mrs. 
and go on with our tennis.” 

Jasmin herself met him as he cantered up 
the avenue of Ashridge on his return. He 
dismounted at once, and walked back to the 
house with her. 

“T have obeyed you!” he said, 
“bat I fect like an arch plotter. I sai 
but the truth, anid yet | have left the family 
at The Sycamores more firmly convinced than 
ever of your lowly origin.” 

Clem was not a jealous man, but he did 
notice that his wife's manner to Mr. Forde 
wos rather more cordial than was usual to 
man only just introduced to ber. 

He caught Launcelot watching Jasmin as 
she’ sat at work with Gladys, and an uncom- 
fontable somt of feeling seized him that Lord 
Conray’s nephew admired his wife. But for a 
‘atitle privalte talk with Jasmin the third night 
of 'thean visit the tiny cloud of suspicion might 
have led to a real gulf betaveen tiem 

“Dont you think, dear!” he began, rather 
awkwardly, “ Launcelot Forde. is rat 
He seems to talk to you as fam 
though he was an old frend!” 


Dale, 
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rude: | iraving it spread on 
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to be their first bome. 
‘I with my parents could sce her, Glad 











| seid © em, es ee wnod Lady Gladys <t } ub 
watching Jasmin feeding ithe peacock, who 
| Strattited about the grounds at Ashridge in. all 
his glory. “She io fair and sweet they 
| aust take her to treir heants’ im tim And 
when 7 fram whem nothing in the world 
but th goodwill, it seems hard that shoud 
| be denied.” 
. it will con e righ t!” said Gladya, brightty. 
As you say, when they sce Jasmin they mush 
relent, and a meeting 3s sure to come about 
efore lo You kvow papa and 1 hope for 
Visits irom you whenever you can leave Len 
doi 
It was the day belore the Dales were to say 
Loo ny te their kind friends, and Latty 
Gladys iad pl unncd & fareweb expeditic ib tw 
some celebrated mies in the neighbourhood 
which Jasmin hil never seem : 


No hint, of her husband’s meaning came to | 


Jasmin. Loving Clem with all her heart and 
soul, tthe lea of his being jealous never e 
tered her ‘head. 

“IT knew him when I was a litile al 
Clem, and dad tiked him so. I should ] 
to'd you before, only we never seem to 
alone now. 


be 
one And ¥ am sure he would not like 
the Earl and Gladys to know, because, wlien 
he lived near us, he and his mother were quite 


poor-—poorer than dad ami ft. Mrs. Forde was 
dying, and dad was kind to them. We never 
knew ithey had grand relations. When I met 
Mr. Forde here 1 seemed like a dream.’ 
“ When did you hear of them last?” 
“We never heard of them after the 
they spent at Whitby. I was only 


month 


years old then, and never thotight of asking | 
them to write, and dad was tod busy. Besides, | 


we both knew there could be but one thing to 
hear-—thict Ma Forde was dead. I am afraid 
I am very thoughtless, Clem. When you told 
me of Lady Gladys, I never even noticed her 
name was like Mr. Forde’s.” 

Clement was quite satisfied. He 
wife’s face close to him amd kissed it 

“T understand, Jasmin, the Fordes are fear- 
fully proud. ‘This man would never come 
near Ashridge until he had got on in the 
world, and was independent of aii help, from 
his-uncle. Of course he would bate it to be 
known here that you had met him in his newdy 
days!” 

“JT am sorry he is proud, Clem! 

“Why, little gif?” 

“ Because I am quite sure he is in Jove with 
Lady Gladys, am? if he is so proud he will 
never tel? her so!” 

“Im love with Gladys! Why, dear, he had 
never seen her dill a fortmght ago!” 

“How ¢ did it take you to fall im love 
with me?” demanded Clem’s bride. 

* But it's so different. Those two are aways 
sparring. They can hordly say a civil word 
to vate uae a 


drew his 





twelve | 


| they al! st: 
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wife and davghters,'. De 
curate joimed the party, W high 

ll numbered about a dozen 
Lord Conroy had hacked ont of it; declaring 
old for pi mies, and thet he much 
tinner on a conilortable table po 
damp grass. But the 
light of such dkxvwhacks, aac 
wted in the best of spirits—Qlement 
Gladys in the dogeart, Jagmin 
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others imade 
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in the large «pen carriage, under Ibhe motherly 
. » * ¥ 
wing of the Revtor’s wile 


It was a five 
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Jasmin 


through so of 
had ever 
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loveliest, scenery seen, 


| She was delighted with ‘the excursion; and 
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‘Because each is afraid the other will find | 


out the secret,” retorted Jasmin. Q 
certain Mr. Forde is im love with Gladys, and 
I believe dhe likes him too!” 

Clem was more than mitisfied He told 
Jasmin that her reasoning was unanswerable, 
and forthwith the solitary speck of cloud ou 
his married life fled, and he was—in spite of 
thie coolness witlr his famiiy—happy and con- 
tent 

It had been decided that the young couple 
show4 «pend a fortnight with their friends 
The paper m whose interests Clem had visited 
Aifrica, offered him a permament engagement, 
and he believed his income would be larger 
than he had expected. Ho and Jasmin would 
go into lodgings for a few weeks, witie they 
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Mrs. Drak 
living guide 
and its bis 


who was slmeet as good as 4% 
book, bagan to teh her of the ruin 





‘Dhe ng about the plice iy the 
haunted began, cheenfully.: “TA 
bwo peop! lone, and either of then 
is keep vei from the other, they are 


“But why?” demanded Jasmin, who hod 
reasons of her own for objecting to such a 
strange phenomenon. 


““ I can't ¢ Pay} 


MW you, my dear Put vb is grae, 











isn't Cihiantes ? ” »ppenling +o the Reotor, 

“In a way But, Mrs Dale, the truth is, 
the approach to the gallery is so imtricate and 
lonely thalt tte reach the magic spot requipes a 
great deal of cournge and determination. 3 «dp 
not suppose any two pe ople ever 240) | the 
journey (aany have begum i and turned bank) 
wlw were not young and tomaartic, and im 
some strange way olitmacted to each «pher. 
With the nerves overstrained and the foelmags 
excited, they muy have been sensible of. an 
emotional force others would never perceive.” 

“Just listen to him, Mrs. Dale!” said his 
wife, smiling. “ You wouldathink he was ad- 
dressing a lecture to us on the foly of believing 
in ghosts. I hope you and your husband will 
visit the baurited galery amf bring back a fall 
and particula count of all that befalls you 
there.” 

But Jasmin mentally decided she would do 


nothing of the kind. When lunch had been 
discussed, and the charms of the wood and 
‘uins exhausted, Gladys Forde introduced the 
subject of the haunted gallery 
dou 

said, 
wr countiy; and 
dhe way, ‘eo thas you 
ew tre 

“J have not been there since I wasa boy,” 
said Olem. Ankit thé moment the noise Dbegan 
4the ghosi's invocailinn, os Pore cal it-—J 
was so upset that J af once confessed to you, 
Gladys, it was 1 who had drowned your bes; 
doll only the day before. 2 don't think you 
wouhd ever have known her fete but for thas 
wonderful expedition of ours.” 

Jasmin shivered. 

“T wowd rather uot. go there,” she said 
anxiously. “ Please don laugh at me, but I 
know I should feel frightened.” 


ought to go and see it, Jasmin,” whe 
“for it ts one of the lions of 
len knows every step of 
would have no cifli- 
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SPIN, 


“Are you braver than Mrs. Dale?” de- 
manded Launce'ot of his cowsin. “ Will you 
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come with me, Gtadys, and risk the terrible | end dirt of years seemed to have accumulated} “It would make you—rich!” 
segrets I may reveal to you?” Ger. oe “ And it so happens I never coveted wealth. 

Gladys seemed about, to refuse, but she was Launcelot paused, and looked at his cousin's I don’t grudge you an iota of your fortune!” 
over-persuaded by the'rest of dhe party ; and fresh Linen dress, and dainty cloth jacket. ; “T hate the very sound of it; but, one thing, 
finally the two cousins plunged into the thick Had we not better turn back? You will) you will have to take it all some day. When 
wood avhich was supposed to lead to the be choked by dust, to say nothing of the dirt! papa and I are dead, you won’t be able te 
haunted gallery. “We will turn back—if you are afraid!’ refuse!” 

“T don't sce how this cam be the way,” “IT don’t think I deserved that taunt, Gladys. “I don’t think you, either of you, show signs 
dhjectad Lauacelot. “Dr. Hastings pointed {f you leave the decision to me of course we] of speedy dissolution, and beli¢ve me, Gladys 
owt the walls of the gvilery fo me when we | £9 on: Lam glad of it.” . rine 
were. on the tower.” : They came out upon a long stone walk—on “ You are odious!” 

“ But es at boppens the lake washes round one side a rugged wall, on the other nothing He smiled. 
tha. gallery on every side but one. This place at aul. : , “The speli is working, Gladys. You are 
is really a sort of maze. ‘The spot. itself is The gallery had once run round every side agi me your secret—your bad opinion of 
quale close, and yet we have to walk a couple | of the square castle-yard—now only bordered} me. really have a great mind to tell you 
of miles to reach it.” : two. The wail protected the rough promenade] mine!” ; 

“ And Mrs. Dale was frightened at the bare | on the side of the lake, but anyone who had “What is it? I wish you would.” 
idea. You are stronger-minded.” ventured too near the edge on the other side, “It is a great secreft—you. must not tell 

i have no secret,” replied Gladye, bravely, and turned giddy, must have fallen over and | human creature!” 
“ent I have always Jaughed at che super- | been dashed in pieces. SPE ‘ “Very well.” 
stiiion, though it is generally believed.” “We will sit down,” said Gladys, pointing “ And you must, forget it yourself!” 

“Do peop-e often go up?” to a rough bench hewn in the stone. ‘I fee! “ What is it?” 

“Very ecldom; the more rustic merry: | almost giddy, those stairs wound round so.| “The true reason why I must leave you next 
makers get frightened at the long, difficult way, | There, look at the view, and tell me if it is Monday, and never return to Ashridge? ” 
and among ourse.ves a kind of weird fear of | not worth the climb?” “Why, you told me that before. You said 
ths consequences has sprung up.” “It is quite worth it!” but he looked at! it wag because you belonged to the diplomatic 

“This place belongs to your father, I sup- | Gladys, not at the view. | profession.” . 
pose?” Suddenly, before either of them could speak,'| ~ «]4 wag nothing to do with diplomacy.” 

“Yes.” there arose near them a low, wailing sound. “What then?” ; 
“And the legend concms our ancestors?” | A practical person might have given to it “Love!” 

“ Ves ; o great-grandmother of outs—1 really | either of the me gy Gladys bad volun-|) «TPove! | thought you did not believe ia 
am efraid io say how many ‘greats’ I ought | teered so fluently during their ascent, but, | i” sho said. quickly. 
to have used—was a kind of Spartan macron, } none the less, it bore a strong resemblance to a| +] pover said so.” 
and endeavoured te make all her childten | human voice—a woman's voice, perhaps, in | But——" 
speak. the truth. She thad this gallery made | sore distress. | “J told you it wae a secret. I said you 

i 
| 
| 








| 
| 


berause there wes an edhe th re, 80 Char she . “Ob, let us go down!” cried Gladys. must forget at. It is only that I, a penniless 
eofd hear what was said in it. On the evi- She rose, but the next moment her head : 
dence of the echo she detected one of her sons began te-swim, and if Launcelot had not canght 
im, a falsehood. It was something tremem-j| her in his arms, and forcible held her on to 
dously bad. I fancy be was deking love to @!/ the seat, she must have fallen headlong down 
A sat wth? o. . a . ae ¢ : i 3 
rsa s grag ener a or those bogey ae trv!” ba eaid kindly | 308 hurt him. “Gladys, don’t cry. It is not 
were walking d You are tired and dizzy!” he said, kindly. | . , “i ~ fol} 
rooing.” law . - ’* \'your fault. You will forget my folly and 
woomg. | When you are rested we will go down, | - m ” : 
“Pipasant for them!” | Believe me, Gladys, it is not safe for you to| ™@TTy & man worthy of you.” | rey! 

“He was her favourite son. She cast ‘him | try to walk vet.”” ‘ | “I eball never marry at all! cried Gladys, 
out penniless ; but she died of a broken heart, «But I éan’t stay here,” cried Gladys. | passionately, “never while I live; and when f 
first laying a sort of course upon the spot that Chat voice is terrible. I feel as though some | ®™ gone you will be master of Ashridge! 
had pnoyed so fatal to hes ad s. Whoever | one near me were crying.” . ‘ Foolish child! 4 

ked there ‘hhencefarward-the legend runs--| “You are tired and overstrung!” said| “Shall I tell you why?’ 
should be forced to reveal the very secret of | Launcelot, gravely. “I don’t think, Gladys, * Yes." : . 
thei heaatt.” | you have looked at all well these last few days. You told me your secret, now listen i& 

“Then Mrs. Drake gota wrong version. She | J)o you find entertaining a bride a very ex-| Mine. I shall-neyer marry because my love is 
said when any two people walked there ther! pausting task?’ ‘ | giyen to one who scorns it! 
KK re should be revealed! | “Tam very fond of Jasmin. You know they “Gladys! . te . 

Surely, Launcelot, you don’t imagine aby | ave to-morrow ?” For an instant he looked info her eyes, then 
one would be rash enough to go alone? 1 | Yes!” he caught her in his arms and pressed her to 
assure you im this part of the world people a1 ‘I don’t like saying ‘ good-bye’! ” | his heart, and so they understood each other 
too superstitions te tempt their fate. w Neither do I, ‘and yet I shall have to say; % last. Love had conquered pride, and the 
are brave enough to venture in couples to my uncle and yourself next week!” son of Lord Conroy's first choice was be- 
don't suppose since the time of Lady “Surely vou are eet going already?” trothed to his daughter 
herself anyone has gone alone ‘I have been here nearly a month, and—— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
“And the noise they hear-—-the gh Sha finished hi ~ . | e , a 
ve finished his ser tence for him. CHAPTER V t AN D LAST. 
t 


soldier of fortune, have been mad enough to 
love you—the heiress of Ashridge!” 
A long, long silence. 


“Don't ery:!” gently, for the sound of her 


a) 


cone monet a tha ‘ ‘And you are tired of us?” Of course, the engagement was announced 

Papa says it is the water of the lake ‘And I think it is time I began to seek a| ang sonaliee al pat it largel ‘confirmed the 
gainst the rugged walls. I have fancied it} fp.) appointment. You know I am a soldier| gy swtificne faith in the old legend of the 
was the wind coming through the broken! of fortune, Gladys. My dear old friend Sir | henneth gallery. 


windo s. su Ose iveone cou 1 Y , > & y 4 " ° °° 
val at hd tried, put | sao nant icone | Se ws egg ans Bye sr @ post in Fiji.” | Lord Conroy was delighted. Clement and 
Nor am I.” “Te it? I really sou anthin bout it.” Jasmin rejoiced in their friends a. 

“J think myseif ical common-sense +H a ; | Soyenpetandictar Tenants and servants were pleased that the 
. . I think it is absurd!” said Gladys, crossly. | old lands and the title were likely to descend 
creatures given to romance and You know perfectly well you will be Lord} together, and perhaps the only feo le who 
Don't you agres with me?” inqui Giniys, |. “CRT Sees day ; and why need an Earl go| objected to thé betrothal of Gladys and 

He hesitated. ; “| rushing off to unheard-of savage places! Launcelot were the young ladies at The 

ites it ewer cacareed to vou Ghat 1] ti But, my dear Gladys, I hope not to be ¢ Sycamores. 
world you and 1 Guy “Paty Rage ew ird Conroy for-a great many years, and Fij Aunt Janey was so disgusted at what she 
wifh romance!” i iot savage.” | called the “young man’s perfidy” that ebe 

No!” repvke s coldly. “Whatd ‘Papa will be so disappointed.” | took to her. bed. 
mean?” ; , I don’t think Lord Conroy will misunder-| The girls, with one voice, refused to go and 
as the first time he had ever touched or, | *tand me. He knows that in diplomacy one| congratulate their quondam friend; so Lady 
of the old quarrel between +h s to work constantly, or be forgotten. Alleyne drove over to Ashridge alone, think- 
e wo gr ve, almos mix, | But when you are—Lord Conroy?” ing, with a sigh, that only two days earlier sho 
| “Well, I shall work still, and probably find | would have met Clement and his bride. 
he son of parents who gave | ule title a great drawback. People won't easily | “She is delightful!” said Gladys, ¢ veaking 
and ambition for dear} s | believe an Earl is only 2 penuiless lad with a| in warm praise of Jasmin. “ And lement 
P dur nv long pedigree.” | looks so happy! Dear Lady Alleyne, J think 
Oh, dear!” said Gladys, bitterly, “you! the first marriage in your family will be @ 
<e me wish I had never been born. You! great success, and I feel sure when rou meet 
re so disagreeable ! ’ Jasmin you will love her dearly.’ 

A dent silence. He hardly knew whether | My dear child, failing your birth I should Alas! that autumn was not a prosperous 
he had offer hor or wot, and at last they | bably be the same. I don’t see how your} time at The Sycamores. : 
found themselves at the foot of a rugged stone | not having been born would make me more} cold early in October, and, to the surprise of 
Which lal straight to the gallery. The dust greeable!”” ‘ | everyoné who knew her, died within a week. 


people get on much better than th 
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The old maid was far weaker than those 
who writhed unfer her eharp eons 
imagined. Her death revealed the terrible fact 
that the money her nieces had expected so 
confidently had been sunk in an annuity. Of 
the last half-year’s payment there remained 
just sufficient to pay her funeral efpenses. 

Lord and Lady Alleyne sommalal ether 
in alarm. Their sister had paid a liberal 
sum towards housekeeping expenses. How to 
get on without it they could not tell! 

“David must work,” said the father, reso- 
lutely. 

But David = blank refused; and seeing 
there was no help to be had in that quarter, 
ford Alleyne consulted his old friend, the 
farl of Conroy, as to whether he should try to 
let The Sycamores, and take his family abroad 
to economise. 

“Kitty. is to marry Hastings,” he said, 
sadly. “The girl’s heart was set on it, and 
after Clem’s mésalliance I could not be too 
particular.” 

“I think Hastings a most desirable son-in- 
jaw,’ said the Earl, “and I never could 
understand why you stood out so long against 
it. Now, regarding Clem’s bride, did you ever 
hear anything definitely of her parentage?” 

“There was nothing good to hear.” 

“Well, it so happens that my nephew 
Launcelot knew ber father intimately, and 
says he was one of the most accomplished 
scholars and truest gentleman he ever met.” 

“TI never heard even his name!” 

“So I should imagine. Well, he was Sir 
Geoffrey Lyle, of Monkton Priory, near 
‘Whitby, and Jasmin is his only child and 
heiress—a richer heiress, let me tell you, 
Alleyne, than my girl Gladys!” 

“Clem ought to have told me.” 

“Clem never knew it until he went te 
London last month and saw his wife’s trustees. 
Sir Geoffrey travelled as ‘ Mr. Lyle.’ When he 
found Clement believed his daughter penniless 
he let him continue in the mistake, charmed 
‘hy the certainty his child was loved, as he had 
always wished, for herself alone.” 

“You might have given me a hint;” 

“T knew nothing till they had left us. Mr. | 
and Mrs. Dale are staying at the Langham 
Hotel until they go down to spend Christmas 
at the Priory. They have a clear fifty thou- 


| will be His Mojesty’s guests next June. The 





sand a year, and one of the loveliest homes in 
the North!” 

“And I have a bare fifteen hundred—after 
the interest on the mortgages is paid.” 

“Why don’t you make it up with Clem? | 
He -could pay off those mortgages out of the 
funded property, and give you peace for the 
rest of your life!” 

“ But I wrote and accused him of marrying a 
Kaffir !”’ 

“Well, when people are very happy they 
find it easy to forgive. I advise you to run 
up to London, and call at the Langham 
Hotel.” 


| 
' 
. . . . 

The advice was taken, and with such good 
results that the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. | 
Dale spent a week at The Sycamores in | 
December, in order to attend the wedding of 
Dr. Hastings and Kathleen. The mortgages 
were paid off to the last farthing. and Lord 
Alleyne once more held up his head. 

But, gentle and forgiving as was Jasmin, 
she never learned to love her husband's 
kindred as she loved Lady Gladys Forde. 
Latncelot’s happy wife, the girl who had 
welcomed her so kindly when she first came 
to her husband’s native place as a stranger, 
and every voice was raised to pronounce judg 
ment on Crement’s Brive! 

(THE END.) 
RT 


HANDWuITING nY TRLEPHONE.—Telautograph, 
an instrument which transmits handwriting by 
telephone, has just been tried by the Paris 
telephone authorities. e experiments were 
conducted over the Paris-Lyons wire, and, 
except for a slight tremour, due to induction, 


| only cause inconvenience if any portion of the 


| different. degrees will be very clearly 
| the dukes and duchesses taking special posi- 


| ber of people who are taking adv 





were perfectly sucerrsful, 


Society 


Queen ALEXANDRA, like most of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, has some special col- 


lection or hobby, to which she devotes a good | 
It 18 | 
well known that her favourite stones are | 


deal of what spare time she may have. 


sapphires, of which she has some wonderful 
specimens; but another most interesting, and 
perhaps less known, collection is the one she 
has made of tiny animals, birds, and insects, | 
cut out from precious and rare stones. They | 
are necessarily very small, and some are ex- 

tremely beau'tiful. 
unique, and the items have come from all parts 

of the world. Many of these most vafuable | 
and dainty treasures are cut from turquoise and 

jade. 


Tur King’s crown which is being made for 
the Corondtion weighs rather less than seven 
pounds. The crowns of William fV. and | 
George IV. weighed over seven pounds, while 
that of the late Queen Victoria only weighed 
three pounds six ounces. 


Waen the King or Queen sign their names 
in a visitor's book, it is customary to provide 
them with « new pen, which is not used by the 
hosts or ‘the’ other guests, unless it be handed 
them by the Royal visitors. Another point of 
etiquette connected with pens and paper is that 
in writing a letter to the Sovereign it should 
be written on-thick white paper, on one side 
only, and should be placed in an envelope large 
enough to contain it unfolded. 

. Tur Queen Victoria Memorial, which will 
add to the exterior of Buckingham Palace 
grace and dignity, now sadly lacking, is to be 
put in hand immediately after the Coronation. 
Its promoters had hoped ‘thas a beginning 
might be made earlier, and there was some 
talk about having a foundation-#cone-laying 
ceremony, to be performed by the King in the 
presence of the many distinguished people who 


committee took the opinion of the King, and 
His Majesty deemed it advisable to postpone 
everything until after the Coronation. Buck- 
ingham Palace will be such a busy centre 
during the ceremonies of June that it would 


approaches were to be enclosed 

Tuere will be a great deal of State in all 
the arrangements for the Coronation, and the 
marked, | 
n order of rank. The fact 
will be presented at the 


tions, and so on 
that the baronets 
Coronation means nearly a thousand places 
taken tp in the Abbey. It is a very popular 
innovation, and said to be at the instance of 
one of the Court doctors. Some time it was 
said that the Maids of Honour at th rona 
tion would be dressed in white and silver; now 
it is arranged that the Queen's ladi: il wear 
white and gold. 





His Magszsty is not too pleased at the num- 
umtage oO L 


] } 


| golden opportunity to let their houses, and 


thus be absent from the Coronation festivities 
To one lady who applied for his permission to 
do so he answered that he hoped she would not, 
as he wished his friends to rally round him on 


this great occasion. Remarks are being made 


| both inside and out the Royal circle on the in- | 
| dignity of so many very rich people i 
|to give up their houses and taking smaller ones 
| for the season. 


consenting 


The whole. thing savours too 
much of money-grubbing, and cannot fail to 
give a bad itepression to other countries, who 
are naturally watching the course of our events 
with interest just now. 





a 





Tar Corporation of the City of London | 
have deciled to take steps to celebrate the | 
Coronation at a costs noi exceediag £15,000. | 


| abode of men. 


The collection is quite | 





Gems 


A. FAST man is very slow when it comes to 
paying his debts. 

THERE are two kinds of folded hands—those 
that lie upon empty laps and those that lie 
upon finished work. 

Work by method and on system, even when 
severe, is conducive to long life, while idleness 


| is the sure precursor of mental degeneration 


UNSHADED happiness is unknown in the 
Unlighted misery has never 
been the history of a mortal lif 

‘Time is like a creditor who allows an ample 
space of time to make up accounts, but is in- 
exorable at last. 


Tre man who loves God with all his 


| strength does not sit in the front room and 
| sing while his invalid wife is out 


in the back 
vard doing ‘a two-weeks’ washing 

THERE is a great deal of talk about the bad 
colds that: people have; it is noticeable that 
not even an optimist’ speaks of having a good 
cold 

Wuere there are confusions, and 
and fears and unattained pursuits, and a‘ 
ance in vain,-and envy and rivalry, 
way of happiness lie there? ~ 


Tue perfume shed by one true, noble 

Nerves countless souls to earnest, 8 
strife. 

Live that the radiance of thy life may 

A light to wenderers on life’s storm-s 
sea— 

A light that ever shineth through the dark, 

Warning from treacherous sands each human 
barque. 





THE WEDDING MARCH, 
Softly, softly stir the ‘choru 

Louder Jet the organ peal, 
Tenderly along the aisles 

Let the golden music steal 
Hush, she comes, the radiant 
Swell the glorious tones with 
See, her veil about her floats 
Thrill the gentle minor notes. 


Every heart is hers this day; 
Flowers before her feet are cast, 

Stepping on her. maiden way 
Stepping from her sheltered past 

May the b 

Full of bliss and loyalty ; 

May he whom she takes this hour, 

Guard her with his manhood’s power. 


years before her 


Heaven bless this fairest. maid ; 
f myriad-blent, 
by a master played, 

Tell of peace and long content. 
May these wedded hearts be leal, 
God Himself their union seal, 
And His presence evermore 
Dwell within their happy door. 


Vooces 





THE NEGLECTED VOICE. 

‘ommon and at the 

human facul 
use nothing 
in its use. 

* the mood, the 


The voice is the most 
same time the most complex of 
ies. When we listen to it, wer 
of the many influences at 
Yet it represents the eharact 
temperament, and the health of the individual 
when left to run in its own way. If uncon 
trolled, it will develop much as a flower garden 
will develop; the rank and weedy nature will 
come to the front, and the tones of exquisite 
beauty will be obscured. Bad daily habits in 
the use of the voice will give it many disagree- 
able qualities. If controlled, the voice will 
keep its weeds in the background and permit 
only its beauties to be known. If cultivated, 
the weeds will be taken out and the flowers 
developed 


work 


Pi ened = 


weal ets 


ack 
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Facetiz 


“Yov say your brother is younger than you, 
yet he looks older?”’ “Yes, he has seen a 


great deal of trouble—but I never married.” 


“Noaw introduced anarchy into the ark.” 
“What's that?” “Why, I mean that ho used 
an-ark- key to lock the door when everything 
was in.” 


Farnen: “Well, my eon, did you succeed 
in breaking the new horses so they would stand 
steam?” Son: “No, father; but I broke the 
carriage.” 

Fastny Repucsen.—Smiley : “ Now, remem- 
ber, I don’t want a very large picture.” 
Photographer: “All right, sir. Then please 
close your mouth.” 

Marre,” said her father, “ William asked 
me for your hand last night, and J consented.” 
“Well, pa that’s the first bill of mine you 
haven't objected to.” 

Mes. Nouveau Ricug: “ Aw, -yes, 
very pretty ; but I don’t like the title, 
mon Prayer. Haven't you—-aw !—any other 
kind? TI don’t care how much I have to pay.” 

“JT came here,” said a youth to a girl, “ for 
a littl rest and peace of mind.” “ Ah! 
said she. “You appear to have the piece of 
mind; when do you expect to get the rest?’ 

“So you would not take me to be twenty? 
mid a young lady to her part %, while dancing 
the polka a few evenings ago. “ What would 
you take me for, For better, for 
worse,” replied he 

Witte (who had eaten his apple) 
let's play Adam and Eve. You. be Eve and 
Ill be Adam.” Mabel: “All right. Well?” 
Willie: “Now you tempt me to eat your 
apple, and I'll succumb.’ 

Hs: “ Fanny — Brown is engaged. 
who to?” She: “What! That stupid, snub- 
common little creature? Who on earth 
s going to be fool enough to marry her’”’ 
Hie: “ Well--er—that ith—I am.” 

DistRessED young mother (travelling with 
yeeping infant) Dear, dear, I don’t know 
hat to do with this baby.” Kind and 
thoughtful bachelor (in next seat): “ Madam, 
shall I open the window for you.” 

PRISON CHAPLAIN (to 
poor man, you 
ready for the 
later must gather 
“J don’t object 
binder that bothers me!” 

By Ccusic Measvre.—First Klondike Miner 
looking down the shaft): “ What is it, Bil?” 
Second Klondike Miner (from below): “I wish 
you'd step over to the cabin and cut me off 
about two drinks of whiskey. The ice saw is 
under the bed.” ; 

Mrs Yor 
dozen new 
please 


that’s 


” 


then?’ 


“ Mabel, 


nosed, 


condemned) 
are about to die; are 
reap Death 
us all in?” 
to the rea per, 


4“ My 


you 


Condemned : 
it’s the twine 


NGHUSBAND: “‘T would like 
laid eggs, Mr. 
The last were not at 
Wicked Shopkeeper: “The fact is, madam, 
that at this time of the year the hens are not 
yielding any new-laid ones.” 

JUDGE: 
cumstar 


halt-a- 
Storely, if you 
all fresh.” The 


‘Tf you know of any mitigating cir- 
ice you are at liberty to state it.” Pri- 
sener: ‘J don’t know of any except that I 
took to stealing because I didn’t want to loaf 
about the street 
letective.” 


furiously) : 


Lavra (blushing 3 
We only 


George didn’t kiss me. 
the conservatory a moment to look at the 
flowers.” rene: “Well, wipe that dark- 
coloured pomatum off your lips and let’s go 
into the parlour again.’ 


“Indeed, 
stepped into 


“Tury say Tony's injuries were th. result 
of a practical joke.” “Yes. The chappies told 
him that a big, burly fellow in the bar was 
deaf and dumb, and ‘Tony walked over to him 
avith a- sweet smile, and told him he was a 
fool.” “Well?” “The man wasn’t deaf and 
armb.” 


} 





*Com- | 


| yer looks. 


| to keep interrupting while I was talking to 


| daughter is 
| snapped 


Gueth ; . 
v | I have noticed that the men who discover the 


| work. 


has a birthday,” 


| 
| 


Persistent Youturetngss,—-“ When a man 
says & male philosopher, “ he 

Vhen a woman has one she 
years off.” 


takes a day off. 
takes a couple of 
LittLe Giri: 


“Your papa has only got one 
leg, hasn't he?” 


Veteran’s Little Girl: 
“Yes.” Little Girl: “ Where’s his other one?” 
Veteran’s Little Girl: “Hush, dear, it’s in 
heaven.” . 

Hy (slightly rnde): “I called because I 
thought you were out.” She (sweetly): “ Well, 
do you know, I thought I was ont, too. The 
pov? must have thought you were some one 
else. 

Aut THe Dirrerencs.—'Bus Driver to Pas- 
senger: “What's the difference atween a com- 
pany “bus an’ a pirate? Give it up? Why, 
one ‘as hacetylene lamps and t’other ‘as a 
set o’ lean ‘orses! Good, ain't it?” 

“T nove this old horse,” said the Colonel 
“T feel that he saved. my life.” ‘How? 

“He kicked me in the waistcoat before the 
battle so that I couldn’t go on the field, and 
my substitute got shot in the back.” 

Tux Servant or tHe Fururns.—‘I think 
you will suit,” said the mistress ; “how about 
a reference? That's all right, mum,” 
answered the hired woman, affably, “1 loike 
Never moind a riference.” 
MorneEr : “It’s very naughty of you, Edith, 
the ladies this afternoon. You must always 
wait until we stop, and then you may speak.” 
Edith: “Yes, but you never stop, ma,” 

PrerLess. —“ Truthfully 
began the poor young man, “I think your 
without peer.” “So do FE!” 
the multi-millionaire, “and I shall 
find one for her at once. You may go, sir.” 


Bots.—The Social Student 


speaking sir,” 


No True For 


working-man’s grievances are not the men who 
The Working-Man: Of course not. It 
is because they do not have to work that they 
find time to look up grievances which otherwise 


| nobody might discover. 


—that sooner or | 


| “ Why should I kick it 


| quired in amazement. 


| do some work? 


j of free 


|} your que 


“ Now 


look here,” said the professor to the 
wfuriated 


bull, “you are my superior in 
strength. I am your superior in mind, Let us 
arbitrate this matter, and see which should 
by right get the better of our controversy.” 
“Oh, no,” repli ed the bull; “let’s toss up for 
it.” The professor lost. 


Boney Inbeitonniy lugged a pail into the 
parlour, where the family was assembled, and 
asked the maternal grandmotl her to kick it 
» Bobi y?” grandma in- 

Just to ‘amuse pa,” 
said Bobby. “He said he would give £5 any 
time to see you kick the bucket.” 

Tue Lapy or raz House: “ Why don’t you 
Do you know that a rolling 
gathers no moss?” Tramp (a product 
education): “ Madam, not to evade 
stion at all, but merely to obtain in- 
formation, may I ask of what practical utility 
moss would be to a man in my condition?’ 

“I HAVEN'T 
snapped out 


stone 


any 


sympathy with you,” 
Mrs. 


Brown. ‘“ Experience 


| never teaches you men anything. Here's the 


corners and be taken for a | 





second time you have fallen down the cellar.” 

“ What are you talking about?” growled the 
old man,” rubbing his shins. “Didn’t we 
move since then, and ain’t this a different. cel- 
lar?” 

Prorzssor Topuvnter: “ How long it has 
been since we met, my dear Mrs. Goldwin? 
Who could imagine that you have a daughter 
as old as Miss Priscilla, there? And little Puse 
—weli, just think of her being in society!” 
Mrs. Goldwin: “ Yes, Dr. Todhunter; I can’t 
realise these things myself. Priscilla is twenty 
to-day.” Professor Todhunter: “Why, my 
de ar Mrs. Goldwin, you don’t tell me so! And 
only ten short years ago I remember her so 
well as a romping little chit of sixteen! Well, 
how marvellously these girls do grow!” 








A Port says that a new baby is a “ 


wave on the ocean of life.” 
‘fresh squall” 


new 
ft strikes us that 
would express the idea bet- 
ie: 

Tue rails of @ railway always get along 
smoothly together, because they know how te 
keep a proper distance, although united bs 
strong ties. yi 

WHENEVER a man prefaces @ detriment: al re- 
mark about another with, “1! hate to say it, 
you may be sure that nothing gives ‘him & 
much pleasure. 

Tosuur; “Do the 
ma?” “No, Tommy.” “Well, ma, 
they fix their skates on, and what 
take off when they go swimming?” 

A reoripr for lemon pie vaguely adds: 
“Then sit on a hot stove and stir constantly.” 
Just as if anybody could sit on @ hot stove 


angel's wear clothes, 
ho r do 


do they 


» | Without stirring constantly. 


Prorgctinc His Crepir.— Why don’t you 
go to work?” asked th e well-meaning friend. 
“T don’t dare to. People would think my 
father had Rcaheridad me, and it would ruin 
my credit.” 


Prerry Wire (poutingly): “That Mrs. De 
Plaine has a dozen dresses handsomer than the 
only good one T've got. Smart Husband: 

‘A homely woman like that needs rich attire 
to attract attention from her face. Yon don’t.” 
(Pretty wife subsides.) 


A Bustvzss Kriier.—* Business is fright- 
fully dul to-day,” said the junidr partner of 
the tailoring firm. “No wonder,” said the 
senior partner, angrily. ‘“‘ Who wrote onr ‘ad’ 
for the papers to-day?” “I did. Why?” “ Be- 
cause it says: ‘Do you. want an overcost? 
Try our meiton and frieze.’ ” 

No News to Hru.—“ Willie,” he said t 
her little brother the day after he had asked 
her to be his, “do you know that you are 
going to have me for your big brother?” 

‘Yes,” the child answered, “I knew that 
a long time ago, Maud bought her weddin’ 
dress at a clearance sale last January.” 





In No. 2,033, on sale every- 


| where 


Tuesday April 8th 





we shall commence a 


SERIAL STORY 


ENTITLED 


“The Eyes 


of the 


Picture 


By the Author of 
‘*FOR SILK ATTIRE,” Etc., Etc- 








ai ++?T ” 

It is now some. years since 
we published a Serial Stor) 
from the pen of this highly 
esteemed writer, and we are sure 
the present romance will be 
eagerly read from the first chapter 
to the last. 


FULL PARTICULARS NEXT WEEK 
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Gleanings 


Onz’of the easiest things for some people 
to do is to. persuade themselves that it isn’t 
their duty to de anything. 

A oYNic is aman without ambition, since he 
sneers at things as they are, without helping to 
make them as they should be. 


Beware of the man who prides himself on 
his tact and of the woman who says she is 
logical. The former is dishonest and the latter 
never employs logic for any good end. 

A Peart Famine.—A pearl famine is the 
lottest cry in the jewellery market, and Paris 
especialy is the city in which i is raging at 
the present time. The supp.y does not any- 
thing like equal the demand, and the higher 
prices go the more call there is for the pre- 
cious gems. Already they are worth from 
three to four times what they were fetching 
ten ‘years ago, amd the price is sti] rising. 


Tux Ovorst Man any Woman.—The latest 
report of a New York soc'e.y which devotes 
Ws abtention to the study of vital statistics 
says ithat the oldest men alive is Izai Ro- 
elofaty, a citizen of Moscow. This Russian, 
who. ie 136: old, has still good eyesight 
His father died at the age of 120. 
aged woman of to-day, as far as these imvesti- 
gators oan discover, is Mrs. Nancy Hollifield, 
an inmate of a sanatorium in Michigan, who 
hag seen 117 years. 


Breaca or Promisz sx a Deceasev FIANce. 
—A decision of the courts of Indiana has added 
a mew terror to matrimonial engagements in 
‘that State. {+ is ruled that the death of one 
of the parties constitutes a breach of promise, 
entitling the survivor to receive compensatory 
damages to such an amount as may be equitable 
in the circemstances. In the case now decided 
a@ young woman sued the estate of her deceased 
Aancé, a young man of substance, and recovered 
6,000 dollars—her claim was 7,000—for the 
‘dreach of contract. 


Cuinese S1cnBoarns.—Chimese quack doc- 
tors in the vicinity of foreign hospitals in the 
far interior hang out foreign-flags, inscribed, 
“Cure according to the foreign devil’s plan.” 
This 6 very flattering to the European medi- 
fn AS gue t and the Chinese quacks, like 

wi of other nationulities, are apparently 

wed to sail under false cdlours with im- 
punity. Ht is not so, however, with ithe 
native butcher. For hanging out a foreign 
merchant's sign at Nan-King a Chinese butcher 
has been arrested and beaten with five hun- 
dred strokes “For the information of the 
public.” 

Dorrmc Hex Farner’s “Ts.“—Tt is re- 
lated of a dergyman who was the happy father 
of a charming and beautiful daughter, that 
one day, whil @ preparing his Sunday course, 
he was suddenly called away from his desk on 
& thission of mercy. The sentence at which he 
left off was this: “I never see a young man 
af splendid avrae and the promise of a 
viorious od almost realised but my heart 
is filled = rapture and vs as His 

er, en to enter study, saw 
Py germon a the words. Sitting down, 
‘she wrote underneath, “Them’s my i t 
paps, exactly.” 


Dap Bovres Turnnep to Sronz.—Human 
bodies buried in limestone countries are often 
‘turned te solid stone by the lime water which 
penetrates the graves. In other soils there are 
elements whi sometimes so embalm the 
buried dead as to preserve form and features 

. Many such cases are on record. 

urne’s body was disinterred in 1815, 
to be removed to a new tomb. To the surprise 
of all his friends, the features were found to 
ee ee When. the body of 
John Hampden, the famous ~~ _— 
and leader, was disinterred by Lord Nugent 
‘200 years after burial, the form and features 
were as unchanged a: if the corpse had been 
recently Jaid ‘in the grave. 





The most | 


| 
| 


GENIUSES are absent-minded, whereas com: 
mon people are merely careless. 


Onty a millionaire oan risk giving his friend 


® poor cigar. 

Porntinc THE Monrat.—An interesting 
country custom was observed at Mold the other 
day. A man charged with drunkenness was 

resented by the istrates with a copy of the 

ible on account of his being the first prisoner 
incarcerated in the new police-station at Shot- 
ton. The Bible was given by the chairman of 
the Police Committee, and contained the in- 
scription, “ Cease to do evil; learn to do well.” 


LxaP-Yxarn Cuitpren.—The members of the 
Berlin “Society of Leap-Year’s Children ”—to 
which none are admissible unless born on 
February 29—will keep their next common 
birthday in great style in 1904. They have 
had no opportunity for eight years, as in 1900 
the extra February day, according to the rules 
of the reformed Kalendar, was omitted. The 
president of the Society is a septuagenarian, but 
in the seventy years of his life he has only had 
seventeen birthdays ; he hopes to celebrate his 
eighteenth birthday and seventy-second year of 
his life, in the midst of his colleagues on 
February 29, 1904. 


Kisstnc THe Boox.—Several 
shown in practical fashion their sympathy with 
the growing reluctance of witnesses to kiss the 

ok. They have caused the following printed 
notice to be placed near the doors of their 
Courts :—‘ If any person to whom an oath is 
administered desires to swear with uplifted 
hand in the form and manner in which an oath 
is usually administered in Scotland, he’ or she 
is permitted to do so, The following form of 
oath may be used: ‘I swear by Almighty God 
that I will speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but ‘the truth.’” 


Hicuest WATERFALL in THE WorLp.—The 
highest waiterfall in the world is the Cerosola 
Cascade, in the Aups, having a fall of 2,400 
feet. But a waterfall in the San Cuayatan 
canyon, in the State of Durango, Merico, now 
claims first place. It was discovered by some 
prospectors ten years ago in the great bar- 
ranca district, which is called the Tierras 
Desconocidas. Whi'e searching for the famous 
lost aine, Naranjal, a-great noar of water 
was heard. With great difficulty the party 
pushed on and up and down the mighty 
chasm util they beheld the superb jall, which 
is said to be at least 3,000 feet high. 


Conrovs Hoxsesnors.—It may not be 
generally known that in Japan most of the 
horses, even cart-horses, wear straw shoes, 
made of rice straw, and bound on with ropes 
made of the sime material. In Iceland, again, 
ponies are shod with sheeps’ horns, whilst in 
other districts the antlers of the mountain 
deer are used for the same purpose. In Egypt 
horses are sometimes shod with socks made of 
camel’s skin. It is said that in a state of 
nature the hoofs act as an effective covering 
to the sensitive structure of the foot. All 
the same, it would not be possible to utilise 
horses in our British streets unless they were 
iy id and carefully shod, whatever might 

done with them over our ploughed fields 
and grazing lands. : 


Foc Lamrs.—Fog lamps, if we are not mis- 
taken, are a feature of lighting development 
which London can claim for herself. 


twenty portabie oii iamps, burning under com- 
pressed air, have been bought for experimental 
urposes at a cost of about £15 each. In 
oggy weather these lanterns are to be ar- 
ranged-—at a height of seven fect—in places 
like Trafalgar Square, Piccadilly Circus, 
Leicester Square, and at other points where 
there is considerable cross traffic. The up- 
keep of the lamps, of course, is very moderate, 
and as they can be used for a good many other 
mrposes, when not combating the fog fiend, 





Pp 
the somewhat heavy expenditure may be quite 
justified. 





judges have | 


On the | 
suggestion of the Westminster City Engineer, | 





CHINESE AN#STHETICS..-A Chinese manu- 
script lately discovered in the Paris library 
proves that anesthetics were used in Chima 


1,700 years ago. A tain concoction, it 
States, was given by the doctors, before per- 
forming ‘an operation, which rendered the 
patient unconcious. The anmwsthetic was a 
simple preparation of hen 

Upset His Carcurarrons.—-The mistress of 


» evening school gave to her 


a vil 8 class of 
rough lads this 


question to w rk out on their 
slates: “If two herrings cost three-halfpence, 
what would thirty cost! "’ She noticed that one 


lad was filling his siate with caleu 


: ations, and 
asked him bis result \} ’ 


three-and-six- 


| pence, mum,” he replied, doubtfully. “Oh, but 
| that’s teo much,” said the mistress; “don’t 
| you. see, if two herrings cost Errin’s!" 
| interrupted the lad ‘Silly of me I wae 
| counting’ ‘em like ’addocks,’ 
| Travettinc Restaurants , new and 
practical arrangement { providing means 
and other building labourers achmen, @¥rand 
boys, policemen, etc., with cheap food and 
| non alcoholic drinks has been called into pemg 


by the Berlin section of the German Society 
for Popular Hygiene. At stated hours special 
carts pass through the lispenee 
sandwiches, bread and butter, th: ges 30 


streets and 





Sa Usd 


| dear to the German palate, tea, cocoa, coffee, 
j ami soup, all of course at the lowest possible 
| prices. 


Japanese 
Chew pipes 


THe Japaneses Smoxer.—'The 
smoke in a very pecwidr manner 
are very similar to the Chinese opivm prpes 
having very small metal bowis, with bamboo 
stems and wetal mouthpieces, audtonly hold 
enough tobacco for three or four whiffs. They 
| use a tobacco which is cut extreme’y fine, and 
| looks more like a light blonde hair than any 
thing else. It is of a very good quality, how 





ever. The Japs take a whiff of smoke and 
inhale it, etting it pass out through the nos 
tris. They rarely smoke more than one pipe- 


ful at a time. 


Uncooxen Foop.—Chieago can boast «4 

- af mana ah | reswis rho sub- 
~OCLMy Of hearly ¢ undrea persons who su 

sist entirely upon Taw food, considering cooked 


diet injurious to health. Fi they say, 
destroys all that is health giving and life 


giving in food. They are firm in their con- 
viction that ali the ailments to which human 
flesh is heir may be traced to the “habit” of 
taking cooked food into the stomach. ‘Those 
who are il maintain that the raw food diet will 
restore them to health; the healthy assert 
that they are proof aainst disease. Further- 
more, they aver that they enjoy their meals 
more than other people, and that they are able 
to live on the very best of the land for less 
than twenty cents a day. Not only do these 
“ naturalists ” claim that raw food bas unveiled 
the secret of longevity and perfect, health and 
solved the problem of economical living, bab 
they say it is the greatest source of beauty to 
women. The officers say that anyone who will 
give raw food a trial for ninety days will be 
convinced that the Bible account of Mehtuselah 
is not only possible, but probable 


j 
| Oamp Wrves at Scwoor.--E itiy merriages 
| are oust mary among the mour badneers of 
| Nerth Carolima, and when the husbands are 
killed in the numerous feud wars or disappear 
| to escape revenue officers, the young wives, or 
| widows, as a rule, are entered on the roi) of 
the Industrial school at Ashville. 'Few of 
these mountain girls when they come to the 
school have ever séen a looking-glase or & 
clothes-brush, or even the most ondinary of 
toilet or housekseping implements. They have 
never held a pen in their fingers or ¢aken bold 
of a book. A table set fora meal is @ won- 
derful object, as is a two storcy Rouse, And 
most of them go up and down stairs for the 
first. few weeks with all the awkwardness : 
cantion of people undergoing a novel sensa- 
tion. The only objects that would seem 
familiar would be guns and shooting end trap- 
ping apparatus or the heavily lidden ovens for 
} cooking over an open fire. 
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LORD OF 


HER LOVE 


BY EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


Author of ‘‘ Unseen Fires,’’ 


SUMMARY OF*PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Sadie Lancaster has grown up ignorant of her 
mother and father, and at the time of the opening of 
the story is a boarder at Park House Academy. Sir 
Reginald Derwent sends for Sadie to come to London at 
once and there join him. Sir Reginaldisan invalid, and 
her heart goes out to him at once in womanly sympathy 
im his affliction, and she readily acquiesces in his wish 
to renounce all youthful, pleasures.for his sake. The 
need for Sadie’scare and attention is, however, destined 
to be very short lived. Ere many days are gone by Sir 
Reginald has another seizure, which proves fatal. 
With his dying breath he declares himself the father 
of fadie, and, at the same moment, exacts a promise 
irom Niei Gwynne that he will guard his only child. 

A day or two previous to leaving Park House i 
Sadie had clandestinely married handsome Jac 
Ronalds. He is profuse in his avowal of his love for 
her, but,will not agrg to their marriage being made 
public. It is soon eviaent that his profession of Jove is 
but the mask of villainy, and he resorts to threats, in 
order to extort money from his wife to aid him in his 
profligate life. For some time Sadie remains true to 
the man she bas taken for “ better or worse,” and it is 
only by his persistently churlish behaviour, that at jast 
the mask is torn from her eyes, and she sees him as he 
really is. 

The strain following on the death 
her own secret is too much for Sadie, and her health 
breaks down. Niel Gwynne arranges for his sister to 
accompany Sadie to the seaside, and it is while there, 
inhalingthe health laden breezes, and in the company 
of her dearest friends that she reads the tragic death of 
Jack Ronalds, née Musgrave. A few days after reading 
this news, Philip Brewer, her husband's friend, meets 
Badie unexpectedly. 
will be kept inviolate and tells how Jack Ronalds had 
been guilty of forgery, and then murder, and how that 
his sudden death has rea!llysaved her much suffering. 
Philip Brewer and Bee Dairymple soon become fast 
friends. Niel Gwynne is still ignorant of the dark page 
in Sadie's life but he is willing to marry her and know 
nothing. Niel suddenly comes into the title and estates 
of the Ardeans and this hastens their marriage. A cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand can, however, be seen 
rising on the horizon. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ey INNER at Knarlsborough Castle is 
% avery quiet, not to say dull, affair 
the tirst evening of Miss Mus 
grave’s arrival there; but vhe 
m ©6does not seer to be much affected 
Her spirits are most excellent; she 
talks and laughs enough for the whole party, 
regardless of the fact that her sallies are not 
met with general hilarity 
orders. 
before 
words 
Lottie 
wishes. 

Sadie is not present at the meal, and Lord 
Ardean looks grave and stern. 

Sybil notices his reserve, his constraint, to- 
wards Philip, also with pain Mr. Brewer ob 
serves his host’y obvious displeasure and dis- 
like. She is very quiet, but her spirits are 
equally as high as Lottie’s. : 

“It is passing all description.” 
to herself. “Who would have imagined that 
fortune would have treated me so kindly! 
The mystery is deeper now than I imagined 
That girl’s secret is not only a great one, but 
an awful one to her. What can it be, and 
whot convection -has Gerald Musgrave with 
it? I must work on that string—I must test 
her again and again. Can she be mixed up in 
his disappearance? It seems credible. Her 
start when she first met Lottie, what does 
that That she traced some resemb 
Jance. Otherwise, why need she siart? Sh 
was prepared to meet a Musgrave—ah! ”— 

ybil clenches her right fingers under the cover- 
ing of her silken sling—“ there is the clue-- 
there was a false name! Good, I am pro 
gressing. Then the mention of Upper Went- 
worth, that must be followed; and. lastly, 
her fainting fit at sight of Gerald Musgrave’s 
picture. It is a perfect play! I would not 
have missed this for worlds, even if I had not 
been so closely connected with it. How won- 


Sybil summoned her to her room just 
they descended, and in a few concise 
told her just what she must do, and 


she says, 
h: 


uc 


arg 


‘“‘Woman Against 


wf her father and | 





He assures her that her s¢ cret | 





She is obeying | 


is too wise to act contrary to Syoil’s | 


} Curiiv. 








| life haw departed. 


Woman,’’ feic., , etc. 


derful it all is! I can scarcely believe my luck. 

would give a good deal for Gerald Musgrave 
to walk in here tonight. I wonder if I 
should be very much out in my calculations? 
I don’t think so. I have served an apprentice- 
ship at these. sort of things.” Her beautiful 
face grows hard as she muses this, and then 
a smile breaks on her lips; “And therefore, 
when I read the signs so easily, I need not 
imagine I am very wrong in guessing that my 
Lady Ardean knows more of the missing 
Gerald Musgrave than she would care for us to 
know. How artful, how deep these childlike 
women are ! 
much knavery.” 

And while she is thinking this she is speak 
ing in a soft, low voice to Niel, smiling now 
and then in a sweet, gentle fashion that makes 
Philip Brewer's blodd boil. 

“Good heavens! could anything be more 
unfortunate?” he thinks, despairingly, as he 
turns over Niel’s strange manner to himself. 
“He evidently doubts me, and while these 
two devils of women are here I shall have 
no chance of righting myself. What is to be 
done? I can’t go away and leave that poor 
child te face all this trouble.” 

Sybil retires early. She makes excuse 
of fatigue, and with Lottie’s aid gx to her 
room; and Niel, with a muttered apology, 
rises, and leaves Pinlip and Lord Grafford 


together 


an 


yes 


aione 


and solve the hideous mystery, while upstairs 
Sadie lies on a couch im her dainty room, 
listening, hungering for him to come, yet 
dreading to meet him when she remembers 
that he lives in total ignorance of her cruel 
past. Poor child! she is almost beside herself 
with the events of the day. 

Even yet she has not realised that 
Ronalds and Gerald Musgrave were one and 
same man. She only knows that she has 
gazed on hos pictured face. that in a dim, hor- 
rible way the old weary complications are re 
turning to her, and that a new and more awful 
pain has pierced her heart to-night. 

To have watched Niel and Sybil Warner to 
night tog would be more than she could 
stand; her eyes are haunted by the memory 
of that egally beautiful woman clinging to 
Niel--the man who once worshipped her, and 
whom now, perhaps——- 

Here “adie covers her face with ber hands, 
and a pang of remorse goes through her as she 
recalls Bee’s strenuous endeavour to keep Sybil 
Warner out of the house. 

“Tf-—-if I had taken Bee’s advice all this 
would not have happened!” she moans, and 
then she tries to console herself, and to grow 
calm by the time Niel shall come. 

The hours pass like lead to Sadie; each 
minute is en hour, and still he does not come 

At last, as her head is throbbing and her 
heart is aching, she hears his step. He opens 
the door and enters the room 
pushes herself into a sitting position, 


Jack 


tbe 


ther 


ae | 
She 
and locks wistfully at him ; but jealousy, doubt. 


suspicion. are reigning in Niel’s frank, loyal 
heart, and he makes no responsive smile. 

‘Are you not unwise?” he says, coldly and 

y- “You will be ill if you do not go to 
bed. Pray do so at once, or your maid may 
come in, and make some remark.” 
He crosses the room as he speaks, and opens 
e door that leads to his dressing-room ; and 
without a glance or another word he goes in 
and turns the lock behind him. 

Sadie sits and stares at the closed oaken 
door. She has made no mistake; it is no 
cruel dream—Niel has left her for ever; gone 
is the brief, brief happiness, the sunshine of 
Sadie reads in this action 


} 


Ul 


| 
| 





I never gave her credit for so | 


that semething has come to alienate her hus- 
band from her; and jn her distraught con- 
dition she is incapable of telling herself what 


| it is, though her jealousy points to Sybil, and 


whispers that the old love is awakened, and 
that her reign is done. 

She is not sensible of the mischief her faint 
iag fit has worked, poor child! Hers is not 
the-brain of a conspirator, and the sudder 
ee: What was born when sht saw Niel and 

‘yby. togetiher ‘had almost obliterated the con 
fusion end horror that came upon her as she 
beheld Jack's ‘handsome, cruel pictured face 
She sits till early dawn creeps anto tthe sky ; 
the fire has gone out ; it is bitterly cold, but 
Pe does not move, only sits and looks at the 

OF. 

“ He need not have-locked it,” she murmars 
now and then. “I—I wumdersland. He is 
tired of me; he wants me no more. But I 
should not have gone! " 

When the clock chimes seven she rises with 
difficulty and gets imto the lange bed. 

Her maid will come in an hour, and Sadie is 
wise enough to know, even if Niel had not 
pointed it out to her, that if Mary saw her in 
this plight she would be more than astonished 
She must act her part for a little while until 
she sees lhow things go. The fnrture lies black 
and dreary before ‘her, and she weeps bitter 


| tears as she rests there alone and desolate. 


Philip thas tried to write a cheerful letter to 
Bee, but it is a veny difficult task. He has 
nothing ‘but dailure and mortification to con- 
fess, and he will not do ¢his till all subterfuge 


| is necessamily ended. 





A week thas gone since he came to Knarls 
berough, and fre must have been both a fool 
and blind if he had not read the resentment 


: | and suspicious doubt with which Lord Atdean 
He wants to be by himself, to think, to try | i 


regards him, the undisguised mixery written 
on. Sadie’s lovely dace, amd the triumph that 
gleams im Sybil’s eyes. 

He knows nothing, of course, of what has 
taken place between Sadie and Niel since the 
night of her fainting fit, but he conjectures the 
worst, and he spends hovrs planning and 
thinking how he can aid them and overthrow 
Sybil Warner 


¢ 


“Where is the man’s sense’” be sometimes 
says angrily to himself of Niel. ‘“ He has been 
bittem once by this cat ; why trust her again?” 

But hereija Philip shows a want of perspi 
cuity ; he literally is ignorant of the power 
such women as Sybil possess, or how delicately 
and ingeniously she is working her way now 
with the man whom she craves for, with such 
wild, unreasoning passion that must not dese 
crate the word love. No, he knows nothing of 
her wies, her marvellous tact, but ‘the is quick 
to see the deference ,the friendship which Nie) 
bestows on her, and the sight is almost as 


| bitter to him as it is to poor Sadie. 


To her the past week ‘has been nothing short 
of torture. ‘Niel has spoken to her onty when 
courtesy and duty demanded it; he has left 
her on every possible occasion to sit beside 
Sybil; he has separated ‘himself from her as 
though she were some d@ishonoured thing ; but 
even this grief has not been so bad as her cen 
versations with Sybil and Lottie. 

No matter what theme is started, the sub- 
ject akwars comes round to Gerald Musgrave 
and Upper Wentworth, and Sadie always 
leaves her guests with the painful knowledge 
that she has betrayed ther. anxiety and pus 
herself deeper in their power. : 

Now, nore than ever, she deplores her weak 
ness in having kept her secret: from Niel--now, 
when the net seems closing around her, and he 
stands aloof from her as a total stranger. 

Her only moments of ease are when she can 
speak with Philip, but though he longs 
comfort her with ali his heart, he sees that he 
must not permit her confidences, ier? 

Niel is always watching them, and Sybil 
never fails to make some pretty cumming t¢- 
mark when she finds them together. It 1 at 
the end of the week that Philip makes ® 
sudden resolution. 
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SADIE 


“T will aend for my darling. She need not 
come here direct, but be cose by, so that 
Sadie can see her. I wish to Heaven some- 
thing would happen to clear out this crew. 
Surely Ardean can seen now what a sham 
this illmess is! 
convicts him. The whole thing has been a 
plant, a clever unscrupulous plant, to ruin 
Sadie’s happixess, and proabbly make a great 
lady of that womam Wamier. It would not 
be wise to insist on Eee’s coming there, but I 
dhall be happier if I know she is in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Consequenitiy he writes to Bee, and before 
the next day thas grown into night a pretty 





Why, ‘that doctor’s face alone | 


GIVES A SMOTHERED CRY AND, STAGGERING BACK, F 





little lady -has taken up her abode in a farm- | 


house about a mila outside Kriarlsborough 
grounds, 

“The people know me, and I can trust 
them,” she writes to Philip. “You have not 
summoned me a day too soon. Heaven grant 
I may not be too Jate; I long to see Sadie, 
poor darling! Ahh! she will not call me w- 
just and cruel now. I will make no move or 
sgn til I ‘hear from you, ‘however, and no one 
will know I am hece.” 

On receipt of this letter it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Philip is more than over- 
Jo ° 

“Tf ever I have to go I shall not mind now 
so mutch,” te said to himself, and then he 
puts on his rough shooting-cap, and is about 
to go forth for a walk as far as the farmhouse 
aforenamed, when he sees Sybil Warner com- 
ing downstairs, clinging to Niel’s strong 
arm, 

She has met him on the landing, and with 
her sweet smile has qleaded her usual weak- 
ness with the usual result. 

“ Ab! Mr. Brewer! dhe says. “Going out! 
You lucky man, how I envy you!” 

“Tt is not very cold. Do you think it would 
harm you if you wrapped ame and 
came for a ghort drive?” Niel suggests, 


| 
| 
} 





. 

Sybil shakes her head. 

“T don't think I dare. Dr. Douglas would 
never forgive me if [I did such a thing with- 
out his orders.” 

Philip shrugs his shoulders. 

“Tt seems to me that you don't get on as 
well as you should, Miss Warner. Why not 
try some further advice? There is another 
exceLlent medical man in the village, is there 
not, Lord Ardean?” 


Do let me urge you to see him, Miss Warner. 
I hate to see you make such slow progress to 
recovery.” 

If «a look can kill % is 2 marvel that Philip 
still stands, so murderous and full of hatred 
is the g'ance Sybil darts at him. 

“Thanks!” she replies, languidly, though 
her blood is coursing wikity through her veins ; 
“itis very, very kind of you, Lord Ardean, but 
I assure you I require no further advice. 1 
could scarcely do so without hurting Dr. 
Douglas's feelings ; and, believe me, I know 
I want nothing but time. It is only a question 


of nerves—~prostration of the nervous system, | 


” 


and I—-I am not very strong. 

These last few words have their devired 
effect on Niel. To Philip they are hike gun 
powder. With a doggedmess that is new to 
him he pursues the theme. 

“TI seem to know Doug’as’s face so wel ; 
can’t think where I bave seen him before. 
Which is his hospital? Do you remember 
Miss Warner?” 

“T really cant say that I do, but as you 
seem eager to know, I will ask him to-day 
when he comes.” 

Sybil has wreathed her lips into a smile, 
but wnder the silken sling she has clenched 
her right hand, and longs to strike it across 
Philip’s face. 

“He is here on a visit, I believe, is he 
not?” Mr. Brewer goes on, aggravatingly. 

“Yes, to some od friends—the Braye. Do 
you know then?” 


‘ ; can rely 0 
7 Yes, old Lith ow, & first-rate old chap. | 
, 


| the 1 


} momer gy 





a Ts 





LLS TO T 


Sybi! lets ther gaze meet his direct. She in 
bold, but Philip sees that this cross ex- 
aation is angering her past a] description 
No,” he anewers, saunteri icross the 
hal! beside “{f have not taat pleasure— 
er—wihere does Dougla practice gene- 
rally, Miss Warner? Your periect belief and 
trust in him inspires m th like confidence. 
It is always pleasant to know of a doctor one 
and illness comes to all of us 
‘ill you give me his :ddress?” 
pencil, 


very 
amu 


some dey. YVi 
Philip Tages ut @ note-book and 
when Svbil gives a little cry. 
“My an she 
knocked it against tk 
“Are yoi is not 
eagerly 
She tries to smile, and then, as they enter 
v low chair 


says, faintly; I—E 
loor.” 


hurt?’ Niel asks, 


3 sinks on 
* Please leave me. I shall be better in a 
} Ardean!” 

Niel obeys her, feeling a strange mixture of. 
pity and yet contempt for her mingling in his 
breast Cutside he comes upon Philip, and, for 
the first time since he has been at the Castle, 
Niel smiles him, though, why the smile 
should « dces not know, save that there 
is 2 look in Philip’s eyes that wake it 

“ Are you very eager to bave a doctor, 
srewer! ’ he asks, 

Philip looks him steadily. 

“T wanted to see if my suspicions were cor- 
rect, that was aj.” 
“Suspicions!” Niel repeats, with a frown. 

“Yes, of this illness Can't you see, 
Ardeam, how very strange the whole thing is’ 
Surely, if Miss Warner be seriously injured, 
she cannot do better than have further 
advice.” 

The frown deepens on Nie}’s face, but it 
comes not altogether for Philip. These words 
are but a confirmation of the doubt that for 
the first tame has sprung in his breast a 
moment agu. 
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_ “I don’t like this, Douglas!” Philip is con- 
tinuing, when, upfortunately, 
rupts him. She comes hurriedly, eagerly 
towards him. F 

“Oh, Mr. Brewer!” she says, in quick, low 
tones, ‘‘I have been looking for you every- 
wpere. I-——” Then she catches sight of her 
husband, and her words die away, checked as 
they have always done through this long, 
weary week. 

Philip's heart sinks as he sees Niel’s angry 
frown; and that the chance for bringing home 
some truths about Sybil Warner is gone from 
him again, 

“Do you want me, Lady Ardean?” he 
asks, gently, as Niel, with some muttered 
excuse, turns on his heels, and walks rapidly 
away. 

Sadie is gazing after her husband with eyes 
that are almost blinded by tears. “How 
cruel, how changed he is to her!” she thinks. 
And thdn comes the pang of self-reproach ; 
“but have I not been wicked towards bim? 
When--when he knows all, will he not hate 
and loathe me?” 

She does not reply to Philip at first, then 
she looks at him sorrowfully. 

“TI did want you, but—but I have forgotten 
what it, was now, Mr. Brewer.” 

Philip feels a throb of deepest pity for her. 
Poor child, he sees that she is nearly dis- 
traught with one thing and another; but he 
bas no idea of how much suffering she has 
endured this last week. 

“If only Bee were here!” he hears her 
whisper, and his heart leaps with gladness. 

“Come out with me for a stroll!” he says, 
eagerly. “It is not very cold to-day, and we 
can have a brisk walk and chat.” 

“T should like it, but I have not been with 
Miss Warner once to-day yet,” falters Sadie. 

Philip checks the exclamation that rises to 
his lips, coupled with Sybil’s name. 

Your health is of far more importance than 
anyone else’s here,” he answers, promptly. “I 
know Mrs. Dalrymple would insist on looking 
efter you; and since she is not here [ shall 
take her place.” 

Sadie’s cheeks aro stained with tears, that 
roll, large and bitter, down the sweet, pale 
face 

“Oh, Bee! Bee!” she says, sadly, to her- 
self, as the memory of the happy times that 


existed, when Niel’s sister was with them,) 


comes to her mind. “How J. miss you, dear, 

vet-——” She stops and gazes earnestly 
at’ Philip. “Yet I would not have her 
here now ; I know she would break het 
“You must be brave, dear!” Philip com- 
forts her. “Ibis only a passing cloud. In a 
few days these people must go, and then 

“Then!” Sadie draws near him. She has 
drawn near him, and is speaking in low, agi- 
tated tones. “Then—what will happen? Mr. 
Brewer, I am getting frightened. I—-—Oh! 
let me come out with you; I feel I must tell 
you all, or I shall go mad!” 

She is trembling from head to foot, and 
there is a look of intense mental agony on her 
face. 

“Wait for me, I shal! only be one minute,” 
she adds; and she goes swiftly up the broad 
stairs to fetch her hat and warm cloak. 

Philip stands gazing after, ignorant that 
Sybil from behind the half-closed drawing- 
room door is watching him. 

“Poor child!” he murmurs. “T shall advis: 
her to be frank with Ardean, and tell all. It 
is late, but, please Heaven, not too late, What 
i it she fears, I wonder?” 

Sybil watches her girl hostess come quickly 
across the hall. She sees the anxious air with 
which Philip escorts her out of doors, and her 
heart leaps with malicious delight. 

“They are playing still deeper into my 
hands; what fools they are. ana yet,” her 
brow darkens, “that Brewer is not altogether 
a fool. I hate him, he is dangerous: there 
was no mistaking his manner just now when he 
spoke of Douglas. He half impressed Niel, 
too. I saw that at once. Well, Mr. Brewer, 


Sadie inter- | 





| herself a deceitful 





you shall pay for this in double measure, or 
my name is not Sybil Warner! ” 

She sits, and is musing thus when the door 
opens, and Niel enters. 

“ Are you better?” he asks, gently. I hope 
you did not hurt your arm?” then he casts a 
hurried glance round the room. “ I—I thought 
my wife was here,” he finishes. 

“No, I am quite alone.” Sybil’s face wears 
@ plaintive though resigned air. “Lady Ar- 
dean is so good; it is not right she should sit 
indoors with me all day. I saw her pass 
through the grounds just now with Mr. 
Brewer; they were evidently discussing state 
secrets, they looked so grave,” Sybil laughs 
faintly ; “ but I suppose, as very old friends, 
they Love lots to talk about. Won't you sit 
down, Lord Ardean? You look really quite 
tired.” 

There is, indeed, a grey shade on Niel’s 


| face; the youth and comeliness that come with 


his great love and happiness have both 
vanished. He is now a worn, gravo man, pre- 
maturely aged. “ 

“Have you known much of this man 
Brewer?” he asks, suddenly, ignoring her 
pretty gesture towards a chair, and standing 
rigid and upright, with his back to the fire 
Svbil does not answer at once, 

“I have heard a great deal about him,’ 
she says, with a gentle hesitation that is more 
damning than any words gould be. “He—I 
—I mean, Lord Ardean, that,” with a splen- 
did assumption of pain and diffidence, “ that 
Mr. Brewer is scarcely admitted as a friend 
in the circle in. which I move, I confess,” 
she adds, after a moment's pause, in which she 
watches Niel most narrowly, “ that I was ‘con- 
siderably surprised when I found him a guest 
beneath your roof; but when] perceived how 
warmly Lady Ardean welcomed him, and how 
much she valued his friendship, I, of course, 
altered my opmion, as she would never own 
him as a friend if he were not all he should 


How sweetly she launches the shaft that 
she knows strikes home. Niel compresses his 
lips, and clenches one hand, How he regrets 
he did not inquire into Philip’s intimacy 
with Sadie! Ha is in a state of mind that is 
not easily described, loving her with a mad 
despairing love that is lashed into a passion 
by his deepening jealousy, tormented by 
doubts that rise on all sides by the sweetly 
uttered poison that works. so. insidiously and 
so well; angry with himself for having per- 
mitted Sybil Warner to rest beneath his roof, 
then full of self-reproach for permitting such 
an ungenerous thought towards the woman 
who saved his darling’s life, he is in no con- 
dition to bear further trouble with patience, 
and this is not lost on Sybil. 

“Tf even I never learn her secret,” she 
thinks to herself, triumphantly, “I hold»a 
trump card. Niel is growing mad with 
jealousy against this Brewer! It must be 
fostered, and that will not be difficult, seeing 
they give me so much help themselves.” 

Then she talks on in her low, soft voice, 
implanting a sting now and then which lives 
all too surely in Niel’s heart, and yet she is so 
careful, so full of tact and apparent love 
for Sadie, that he sees nothing of her malice; 


| and when he leaves her presence it was the 


bitter knowledge.that she has proved herself 
a pure, tender-hearted woman; while Sadie, 
the girl he worshipped as something higher 
than the angels, is gradually emerging from 
beneath the veil of beauty and innocence in 
which he has wrapped her, and i» showing 
worldly, even perhaps a 
dishonoured apd dishonouring cfeature. 

And out in the chill, dreary grounds that 
surround her magnificent home, Sadie is stand- 
ing, facing Philip Brewer, her eyes large and 
luminous through her tears; her lips as white 
as her cheeks. 

“Tell me, it is not true-—— 
ing over and over again. 

“TI know it to be false,” Philip answers, 
firmly. “I myself made every inquiry. Jack 
Ronalds is dead as surely as we one day, too, 


7” 


she is say- 





shall die. For Heayen’s sake don’t get this 
notion into your head.” 

“But—” Sadie pushes back the clusters of 
dark curls from her brow with a feverish 
action. + “But they—they say differently. 
They tell me that—his mother has found a 
clue that he is still alive, and will soon be with 
them again. Think—think how awful this is 
tome! Think what I have done; what] am! 
It—it only, came to me last night, suddenly. 
How horrible it all was! how I have sinned. 
I am deceiving him, my love; my one precious 
love! I have linked myself to the one man 
whom my poor father held in such detestation 
and horror; those two things of themselves 
are enough; but now comes this more terrible 
calamity—a calamity that will not fall on me 
alone, but on him. “He is so proud, so-noble. 
His name has never known dishonour nor 
shame, and_it is left for me to bring all this 
upon it. ! I cannot bear it. I shall go 
mad; or I shall die.” 

And Sadie flings. herself face downwards 
on the damp, cold earth, weeping a bitter 
paroxysm of tears. 

Philip bends over her, and with tender, yet 
strong.arms, lifts her to her feet again. He 
makes her sit down on a gnarled old tree and 
rest, without speaking for awhile; then ho 
begins to comfort her as best he can, 

“You are troubling yourself over this most 
needlessly, dear,” he says, gently. “Can you 
not be satisfied that the man who treated 
you so cruelly, so wickedly, is lying in his 
grave: 

“But are you sure? Have you certain 
proofs? May there not have been some mis- 
take?” 

“No, none,” Philip replies, firmly, though 
his heart grows suddenly cold. yhat if it 
should have been only a ruse on Jack’s part to 
escape the chance of being captured? What 
if the body that was found on the river brink 
should have been another man and poor Robert 
Cuthbert’s murderer were even now wandering 
about loose? 

A cold sweat breaks out on his brow; he 
has never doubted Jack’s death before, but 
something in Sadie’s agony of fear creeps into 
his mind and chills his heart. Nevertheless, 
he will not let. her see this, but by every means 
in his power S6othes her til! he has wooed her 
back to something like composure of confi- 
dence. 

Before they start to walk back to the house 
Philip makes one suggestion. 

“Ardean must know the story without 
any further delay; there has been enough 
mischief done already. As you are so weak 
and ill, poor child! Will you let me take this 
off your shoulders, It will be a painful task, 
but I will gladly do anything for you, and you 
know it?’ 

Sadie bends her head and kisses his hand. 

“How good, how kind you are!” she says, 
with trembling lips; “ but I cannot let you do 
this. I have sinned, but 1 must expiate my 
sin. I will tell everything to Niel before ! 
go to rest to-night.” 

Little dees Sadie know what will happen 
before this night shall come. 

She parts from Philip with a sensation of 
comfort and relief; though her sorrow, her 
anticipation of misery is great ; yet his frank, 
kindly friendship has done her good, and she 
feels she can undertake her confession with 
more strength and hope than an hour ago had 
seemed possible. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Sadie’s first action on entering the house i 
to make her way up to her own room. Once 
there, and safely locked in, she falls on her 
knees, and prays Heaven to give her help 0 
this moment of deepest misery. She prays, 
too, that Niel may not suffer too much, and 
that his heart may not be turned against ber; 
and when she rises from her knees she feels 
that her prayers will not be altogether ia 
vain. 

Strong in this feeling, and eager to have the 
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hours hefore she can see him. 


worst over at once, she gees downstairs to 
find Niel. ' 

“On the stairs she mects his valet, and asks 
for him; but before he can answer Lottie 
Musgrave replies—She is just passing along 
the corridor in her outdoor attire :— 

“Lord Ardean has gone out for the after- 
noon, I fafey, Lady Ardean,” she says. “T 
saw him start, and I think I heard him say 
he might not be home to dinner.” 

Sadie’s heart sinks. 

“Did the Earl leave any message?” she 
asks, turning to the servant. 

“He desired me to tell your ladyship that 
he had been summoned on important business 
to Galtown, and that he feared he could not 
return in time for dinner.” 

Sadie dismisses him with a ‘gesture; she 
restrains her face, but she is bitterly disap- 
pointed, and tears are springing unbidden to 
her eyes. 

“Perhaps Sybil can tell you more about 
this ride, Lady Ardean,” ‘Lottie observes, 
innocently, yet marking how pale the girl 
a “as I fancy your husband saw her | 

fore he started.” 

“T think I can wait till Niel comeshome. I 
am, not impatient or curious,” is Sadie’s reply, 
given with a very faint smile. 

It is so hard to bear! Just when she has— 
called up all her courage and strength to meet 
Niel, and now he is not here, and she will have 
to wait through three or four long dreary 


Lottie notices the increased pallor and the 
look of pain in the sweet eyes, and imagines 
that it is because she has brought in that re- 
mark about Sybil, so she goes on in the same 
straim 





Ae 

“I don’t quite know, but I believe Lord 
Ardean has gone to execute some commission | 
for Sybil. Shell we-go down and ask her?” 

But Sadie shrinks back. 

“No, no!” she says, hurriedly, and with 
some dignity. “There is no occasion to have 
any cross-examination, Miss Musgrave, as to 
what reason has taken my husband out. Such 
« trifle is really not worthy of remark.” 

Lottie feels she is rebuked, and she gets 
angry accordingly, but she finds nothing to say, 
pleasant or unpleasant; and so they pass 
down the stairs together, and on into the 
drawing-room. 

If Sadie could choose her own pleasure she 
would not approach either of her guests this 
afternoon. She bas grown to dread the sound 
of Sybil’s sweet-cruel voice. She feels utterly 
powerless to compete with this woman, whom 
she knows now is her enemy and her rival. 

But Sadie is no coward in casés *ike these, 
As yet Miss Wamer is still her . supposed 
friend ; at any rate, she is her guest, and, 
therefore, she will not let her be neglected, or 
permit her to see for an instant that she is 
resognised at ther true worth. Her heart is 
very heawy and sad as she enters the drawing- 
room, and a presenitiinent that more troubles 
are at hand hangs vaguely upon -her. 

Sybil is looking more than ordinarily beauti- 

There is a flush on her face tha’ enhances 
her grealt loveliness beyond description. Sadie 
catches a glimpse of her own sad sweet image, 
and she cannot but see how pale and puny it 
is beside this gorgeous womam. 

“You look quite worn and weary,” cries 
Sybiz, lightly, as the girl draws near. “TI do 
hope you are not going to take my place ond 
be invalid? Mr. Brewer should be scolded for 
taking you such long walks. They are too 
much for you.” 


“We did not walk far!” Sadie answers, 


bar 

“Oh! I thought you had gone miles! So 
did Lord Ardean. You were out such a long 
time.” 

Sadie flinches, though her pure heart nas 
aot grasped the full mali ¢ meaning of 
these words. She is spared as yet the know- 
ledge that Niel doubts her love and thinks of 
her as false, and with Philip Brewer she iooks 
pale and grave as she draws a chair to the 





fre and takes up some work. 


Sybil longs to seize ber and shake her vio- 
lently. Sadie’s coldness—her marvellous dig- 
nity—are hateful to her. She feels that this 
girl is as far above her ds the sun is above the 
earth ; and though she may fret and wonry her 
—though she may eventually ruin her happi- 
ness and break her heart-—she will ever re- 
main above her as pure and morally beautiful 
as the stars of heaven. Sadie’s silence irri 
tates her, especially in her excited muod, for 
she has suddenly arrived at the conclusion 
that it is time she commenced her work cf de- 
struction, and to that end she has manceuvred 
to get Niel out of the way for the next few 
hours while she begins her wicked »perations. 


“What ave you waiting for, Lottie!” she | 
asks, impatiently, as she sees Miss Musgrave | 


still standing by the window 


* Ah! here he is.” 


“T met the post-boy coming up the avenue, | 


’ 


and took the letters from him, Lady Ardean,,’ 
the young fellow says as he comes into the 
room. “‘Tihere is such a budget! I see my 
mother has written to you.” 

Lottie bites her lip sudden‘y. She is not 
making sudh good progress as she had hoped, 
amd the very mention of Lady Grafford’s name 
is to her appalling 


“I ibope it is to say that she is coming to | 
stay: with us,” Sadie says, as lightly and as |, 
‘ s so hard to | face im her hand: 








heasanitly as she can; she tries so ha 

hang her adhing, aiiserable heart hidden 

the cruel piercing eyes of these two women. 
Lord Grafford grows fiery red; he scarcely 


| knows whather he wants bis mother to come | 
or not. He is aw affectionate son; but she; © I : 
| thoughts, wearily longing for the hours to pass 


has a very strange antipathy to Miss Mus- 
3 £ Partary 


grave, Now Miss Musgrave amuses him and | 


takes his thoughts awey from Sadie, «cr he 


would do nothing but sit and dream about Ler | 


all day. 

He tands the Iebters to their respective 
owners. There are several for Sybil, a packet 
for Sadie, amd one for Lottie Musgrave, who 
grows a shade paler, and, withdrawing into a 
window niche, opens it hurriedly. 


lips; she stands like a figure turned to sione, 


and then, without looking to right or left, she | 


goes rapidly from the room 
“Oh! I am afraid something has happened. 


I must go to her,” Sybil cries, feeling that the | 


letter has contained very powerful news indeed 
to upset Lottie’s cold, calculating mature so 
easily. She rises at once, and Sadie, of course, 
does the same ; but Miss Warner is not anxious 
to have a third person present at her interview 
with her friend and confederate. 


“(No—no, please don’t trouble, Lady | 


is 


td - 
Ardean,” she says, hurriediy. “I understand 


Lottie, and ¥ will come back immediately and | 


tell you how che is.” 

Amd with that she turns and runs from the 
room, utterly forgetting her languid invalid 
movements in her anxiety to know what has 

Sadie cannot fail to remark on 
tims strange energy in one who every aay 
complains of excessive weakness and debility, 
but she is much too generous-minded to give 
it its true significance; and attributes ib to 
Sybil’s anxiety over her friend. 

Lord 'Gwafford is standing looking very 
awkward and uncomfortable as they are left 
a.one, and Sadie gives him one faint smile. 

“IT am sure you would like to have a good 
brisk walk,” she says, understanding lis shy- 
ness quite easily ; “and I don’t suppose Miss 
Musgrave will expect you to wait for her— 
at any mate, I will explain if you woukl prefer 
going.” 

Lord Grafford seizes the opportunity sagerly 
and strides away; and Sadie, looking after 
him, gives a little sigh. i 

“T am glad his mother is coming,” she thinks 
to herself, “for many reasons.” 

And then she fa‘ls thinking and longing for 
Niel to return. 

“ Will he forgive me,” she asks herself with 
a shudder; “or will he spurn me from him as 
an outcast or sinner? Oh! if I had only been 


‘For Lord Grafford,” is the prompt reply. | 


on me @s < 


from | 





stronger—if I had only told him, how different 


} i would buve been! I could have borne all 
| the cme! hints at the past 
| faced that more awful trouble—the thought. 


I could even have 


that Jack s not dead ‘hank Heaven, I 
need not let that come to torment me. Mr. 
Brewer would not let me live on jn ignorance 
if he thonght there was shred of truth im 
ithe matter. No—dno ; brave and staunch, 
ind he wou’? never have let me drift into my 
happiness urfess he Rad had sure, ertain 
proofs that that wretched man was dead,” 

She crouches down by the fire and gazes 
earnestly inito the blazing coals. 

‘No, no; that hornble fear is over, and 
noting remains but my confession to Niel 
Oh! my darling; Heaven grant you will for- 
give me. Wh»t shall I do if you will not? 
What will become of me? What would my 
life be like This—this week 
has been torture, has near y killed me, 
yet I have seen you. I bave heard you spe 

have sometimes touched your hand eR, 
what would be like if weeks after weeks 
went by and i had not even one of these emalk 
consolations—only the better, the hideous 
knowledge that you hated me, that you looked 
dishonest, dishonourable woman ; 
perhaps that you had forgotten me.” 

She gives a ‘vttle cry of pain and hides her 
suoden.y 

I could never endure it, 
to ‘herself. i woud die first.” 

She sits jong (ike this. She has forgotten 
all about her guests, of Lottie’s distress, and 
Sybil’s energy ; she is Jost in her own troubled 


she whispers 


and the dread confessien to he ove 

Suddenly tthe door opens and someone comes 
rf Sadie wakes from her reflections with a 
: Itt is Sybil Warner; she sweeps up to 

» five in her usua! languid manner, but there 
is an air of excitement, of nervousness, about 
her that at once conveys itself to Sadie. 

“t hope you will forgive us for leaving you 





| so Song, Lady Andean,” she says, slowly, and 
The others are deep in their correspondence, | 
when. a smothered cry breaks from Lottie’s | 


speaking very deliberately ; ‘but something 
very wonderful, has happened, and we were so 
lost in talking about it that we forgot how 
time was flying.” 

Sadie unconsciously grows paler—why, she 
oow'd not explain if she were asked. 

“TI hope,” she says, nervously, “that 
Miss Musgtiay has not had bad news?” 

Sybil pauses a moment, very deliberately, 
then she answers the question. 

“No; she has had good news; very, very 
good news.’ 
Sadie’s heart stands still, and her hands 
rrow cold as death. She rises, mechanicaily, 
to her feet; and Sybil, watching as a cat does 
a mouse, sees wit: exuitation how each care- 
fully delivered sentence is going home 

“Lottie has heard from her mother by this 
post, Lady Ardean. I am sure your sympa- 
thetic heart will rejoice when you hear that at 
ast they have discovered traces of the lost 
Gerald Musgrave ; that their search is at ar 
end now for ever; that Gerald Musgrave is 
alive and close at hand!” ; 

At her last words Sadie gives a smothered 
cry, and, staggering back, seems abont to fall, 
but Sybil stretches out her strong band and 
so hholés ‘her while she gazes on the white 
stricken face with so cruel, so triumphantly 
malignant an expression that it is weil Sadie's 
eves are closed, and she is spared this add - 
tional pain. 

(To be continued next week.} 
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A LULLABY. 
When tired to bed the children go, 
Two angels o’er each cot bend low; 
And whether the children wake or sleep, 
All through the night safe watch they keep. 
By day, when they from slumber rise 
These loving guardians close their eyes ; 
Not then enough the angel-arm, 
Himself God shields His lambs from horm't: 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
rietor of all the fair domain of Reuwoode, has been 
eft a widow @ year or more previous to the opening of 

the story. Lord Redwoode left no heir, bat expressed 
e wish that on the decease of his wife the estates should 
pess to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
aonbted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
Mi. Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wondering what would happen to him should his aunt 
marry again. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoode'tells bim the story of her early life. Secretly 
married when quite a girl, in order not to arouse the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to tell all, and 
the scene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks. On 
ceturning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
herself a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Haughton, although bué twenty-seven, 
has lost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wile, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard’s 
forgiveness. Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, and 
@wears that no other woman shall ever become hie wife. 

Now Lady Redwoode’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation has sent a!) the necessary proofs of her first 
marriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
two is her daughter. After a little hesitation in com- 
ing to so momentous a decision, the choice falls on 
Gecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Helliae, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
eyah. Cecile’s relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
somes a feeling of loneliness, and she turns unobserved 
into the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
‘trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton, who for one wwoment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
aad and whatever she is I recognise her as my 


XXXII (continued). 

stood for a moment to 
recover from her surprise, then 
she approached the awkward 
youth, who had alighted from the 
chaise, and asked incredulously : 


CHAPTER 
% ELLICE 


“ Are 5 ou from the Rookery—-Mrs. Hartley’s | 


residence 7” 

The youth nodded, with a look of intelli- 
gence, and replied : 

“Um, f be from t’ Rookery, miss. Missis 
sent me for Miss Glintwick, who bees comin’ 
to visit her.” 

Hellice breathed a sigh of relief that her 
coming was anticipated, and then she glanced 
at the shabby pe antiquated vehicle with a 
Jook of repugnance. 

The youth had sense enough ¢o interpret her 
Jook aright, and said, in « tone of mingled 
virewdness and cunning : 

, _ Missis was sorry to have to aond this old 
poogy for a wehicle, but the pair o' greys is 
ili eat’ too much oats; -the blacks has over- 
done theirselves while we had so much com 
pany, and the ‘Rabian has gone lame in his 
off fore foot. So *t on’'y old Nance was. left 
fo come for ye. Then the chariot has lost a 
wheel, the pony carriage wants oilin’, the 
darence is just fresh painted and the dog-cart 
is rather airy to ride in under the sun. So, 
miss, I was ‘bleeged to take this old chaise, 
which missis like to have died when she seen 
me fetch it, but it can’t be helped.” 

“Never mind them,” said Hellice, wonder 
ing at the nwnber of equipages kept by the 
“rector’s widow,’ as much as she had wondered 
at the appearance of the particular one sent 
for her. “Is it far to the Rookery” 

“On'y a matter of ten or twelve miles,” re 
plied the youth, refiectively. “Let me help 
you in miss, and we'll be off, for them fellars 
be a chaffin’ at old Nance and the wehicle.” 

Hellice climbed into the chaise, the youth 
followed, flourishing his whip, and he set 
out for the Rookery. They took a course 
directly opposite to that which led to the vil- 
dage, much to Helice’s satisfaction, for she 
had no ambition to parade her equipage in the 
sireets of the little town. ( 

The youth proved to be communicative, 
aoa informed UHellice that his name was 








Sandy, though he was not Scotch by birth or 
education, and that he imagined that he had 
come by the name originally from the colour 
of his hair. He eulogised his mistress, ex- 
tolled the grandeur and glories of the Rookery, 
the number of its retainers, and its general 
splendour, adding, with a cunning look: 

“The servants bean’t at home just now, 
though, miss. They be gone to a merry- 
makin’, and missis and 1 manage things. 
Missis ‘ll be mighty glad to see you, for t’ 
Rookery be dull now thai the Edinburgh visi- 
tors be gone, and no mistake.” 

From the lad’s extravagant descriptions 
Hellice began to fear that the simplicity 
which she had imagined to belong to the life 
of a rector’s widow would be here wholly Iack- 
ing. But she now and then detected a twinkle 
in Sandy’s eyes, which led her to partialy 
doubt his statements. She began to be amused 
at his extravagancies, and affected an air of 
extreme credulity that flattered the simple- 


minded fellow immensely, and encouraged him | 


to still bolder flights of fancy. : 
It was a pretty Scottish landscape which 
tiey were traversing, but its character, while 
bolder, was far less beautiful than that com- 
mon to English scenery. The smooth, green, 


carpet-like fields were wanting here, the trim, | 


flowering hedges were replaced by walls and 
hedges of decidedly inferior appearance, and 
the landscape lacked the lovely garden ap- 
pearance that characterises England. f ce 
detected: the difference at once, but she did 
not fail to enjoy that which met her gaze, be- 
cause fairer scenes were denied her. 
lapsed into thoughtfulness, looking 
with the egé of a poet upon the rugged scent 
the clustering pines on the hills, the houses 
nestling in the valleys, and thinking that she 
should like to sketch those simple homes, when 
time should have healed the soreness of her 
heart. 

Gradually the scenery grew yet more rugged. 


She 


, Bolder hills rose against the horizon, and rills 


and rivulets ran through the valleys. The 
old chaise descended steep inclines, and rattled 
over stone bridges, and the horse then 
laboured hard to ascend the opposite hill, 
threatening to give way at every step, and 
pulling dangerously upon the very weakest 
perts of his infirm harness. Some miles of 
this kind of travelling were undergone, and 
the horse at length halted upon the brink of a 
hill steeper than any they had yet seen, as if 
to collect strength for a final trial 

Hellice looked out of the chaise, down into 
a low-lying valley surrounded by steep, . tree- 
crowned hills—a valley that seemed shut out 
of the world, a little domain by itself, where 
care, trouble, and turmoil could never enter. 

“Look sharp, miss,” exclaimed Sandy, mark- 
ing her thoughtfulness with delight. 
the Rookery you're looking at. T” Rookery’s 
down there!” 

Hellice’s gaze grew searching and eager, and 
from the midst of the greem shrubs and trees 
filling the secluded valley she saw the chim- 
neys of a country house—the house to which 
Mr. Anchester had sent her upon an errand as 
false as himself: 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 

The Rookery, as the place which the Mar- 
quis of Anchester had assigned to be the home 
of his unacknowledged son was called, was 
situated in the bottom of a bowl-shaped valley, 
like a pearl in the bottom of a cup. Great 
hills, that might more properly have been 
termed mountains, bounded the valley in every 
direction. A narrow river wound its way 
down through a cleft in the hills, and ran like 
a shining thread through the valley, making 
its way between opposite eminences to the not 
distant sea. There were but two or three 
dwellings in this secluded retreat, the principal 





Hellice | 





“ It’s | 





being the Rookery itself, and the others con- 
sisting of mere ’ cottdges. The 
Rookery, known to the cot as the 
“Great House,” was an old red brick mansion 
with clustering chimney-pots, spreading wings, 
wide porticoes, and casement windows, whose 
frequent diamond panes had a quaint effect. 
One wing had fallen into decay, but the ro- 
mainder of the dwelling was as. sound and 
strong ws when the household fires had first 
been kindled within its walls, 

The place seemed a small world by itself 
No echoes from the gay, busy, bustling world 
outside came to that secluded valley. It 
seemed almost as if duman passions and 
human cares might be unknown there. The 
old brick mansion, set ina grove of whispering 
murmuring pines, stood proud and solitary, 
like the monarch of a realm. Its gardens were 
rank and uncared for, flowers and choice shrub 
bery growing amid weeds and tall grasses 
its lawn was a rugged, barren waste, where 
chance vegetation flourished; and its stony, 
uneven fields yielded sparingly and grudgingly 
to the hands of the few uncultured and ignorant 
iabourers who essayed to till the soil. 

The time had been when the Rookery was 
the pleasant home of country gentlemen, who 
had made it a summer retreat, but its glory 
had passed away on the day when a daughter 


| of a family had taken it as part of her dower, 


on the occasion of her marriage with an heir 
of the Marquisate of Anchester. Thenceforth 
it had been let to strangers, but its retired 
situation, its loneliness, and its lack of neigh- 
bours had conspired against it, and for years its 
only occupants had been a woman who serve 
as housekeeper, and a lad who has been already 
introduced to the reader. 

The Rookery was looking its best when 
Hellice first beheld it. The summer sun shone 
on its windows, making them glitter like dia 
monds ; a few curtains were — flapping 
the upper casements; and flocks of . 
whose presence had given the place its name, 
circled about a ruined, ivy-grown old tower 

Hellice looked at the place with eager in- 
terest, her heart beginning to fail her, in antici- 
pation of her meeting with the pretended 
rector’s widow. She did not fail to notice with 
what pretty Curves the little river ran through 
the Rookery grounds; nor how thickly the 
great pines grew throughout the valley, grow 
ing densest near the mansion ; nor how solemn- 
looking birds with mournful cries flitted in and 
out of the sombre shadows. The gloom and 
desolation of the spot, which, a few weeks 
earlier, would have been intolerable to her, 
accorded with her present sadness, and she 
thought within herself that in this retired place 
she could school her soul to patience and sud 
mission, and learn to take up the burden of life 
again with renewed courage and strength. 

The road continued to descend with danger- 
ous abruptness. and had the maiden been less 
preoccupied with her own thoughts she wouid 
without doubt have been alarmed for the safety 
of the decrepit steed and the no less decrepit 
vehicle. “The lad who acied as charioteer took 
vpon himself the task of soothing her suppose d 
fears, and kept up a running stream of talk, in 
which he addressed his passenger, his hors 
and himself, indiscriminately, now and then 
railing against Fate in addition, anathematis- 
ing Nature for having indulged in such vagaries 
as hills and valleys. 

The descent was at last made, much to the 
relief of the patient horse and his impatient 
driver, and the old chaise bowled along over 
stony, uneven road, at a rate that threatened wo 
resolve the vehicle into its original particles 
Their increased speed soon brought + 
wide carriage gate, which stood ajar, the binge 
being broken, and Sandy turned from the road 
which continued to traverse the valley, and 
entered upon an old grass-grown carriage drive 
bordered with tall green trees.. The drive ed 
by a wide sweep up to thé front portico of the 
mansion, and Sandy, with many flourishes 0% 
his whip &nd a general air of satisfaction, 
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pulled up at their goal, stopping with an 
abru that was actuall ystartling. 

ithout waiting for his assistance, Hellice 
sprang out upon the portico, every limb ach- 
ing from her cramped position and at the inces- 
sant shaking she had received. The front 
windows of the house were open, giving the 
place a look.of occupancy, strongly in contrast 
with the neglect of the grounds. The young 
gitl hesitated whether to ascend the steps and 
knock for admittance, or to beat a retreat now 
at the last moment, a3 her girlish timidity 1n- 
clined her to do, but while she hesitated a 
woman's figure appeared in the open doorway, 
and a woman's face looked upon her with a 
welcoming smile. 

With a lighter heart Hellice ascended the 
steps, and the chaise rattled away to its own 
domain. 

The woman gave Hellice a quick, scrutinis- 
ing glance, and then extended her hand, say- 
ing : 

“You are Miss Glintwick, of course. Wel- 
come to the Rookery, my dear. I am Mrs. 
Hatley, and I do not doubt but that we shall 
be friends.f 

This frank address inspired Hellice with 
courage, and she looked up with «4 grateful 
smile. 

The face and figure that met her gaze were 
not exactly what she had expected to behold 
in “ the rector’s widow,” but they nevertheless 
were very satisfactory. 

Mrs. Hartley appeared a very respectable, 
and what is termed “lady-like woman,” and 
her dress of black alpaca was irreproachable. 
She was-not tall, but nature had made up for 
its niggardliness in the matter of length by 
giving her extraordinary breadth. Her shoul- 
ders were broad and massive, her wrist large 
and full, and she walked like one who has a 
ieavy load to carry about, her movements 
being slow, and her step heavy and ponderous. 
Her face was round and full, and of equal red 
ness in every feature. The expression of her 
countenance was self-satisfied and complacent, 
and she seemed desirous of winning the friend- 
ship of her young guest. 

“Come into the drawing-room, my dear Miss 
Glintwick,” she said, taking Hellice’s arm 
within her own, and leading her through a 
wide hall into « low, old-fashioned drawing- 
room, upon whose broad hearth a wood fire 
sparkled and crackled. “Take this armchair 
hy the fire. The morning is almost sultry, I 
know, but I had a letter from Mr. Anchester 
yesterday, in which he says you are but re- 
ceatly come frora India, and that I must be 
sure to keep the old house warm and sunny, 
else you will be homesick. 
little damp, I think, and even 1 do not find the 
fire unpleasant.” 








The house is a | 


As she spoke she gently removed Hellice’s 


hat and cloak, and took from her her travelling 


ag, of which she still unconsciously retained | 


possession. 

The maiden leaned back in her chair, with 
» pleasant sense of restfulness, and glanced 
around the room. It was a pleasant one, with 
casement windows ajar, white muslin curtains 
fresh from the laundry, an old and worn, but 
still bright carpet upon the floor, and chairs 
and couches newly covered with a small, gaily- 
patterned chintz. It lacked the grandeur and 
stateliness of the Redwoode drawing-room, or 
the cosy home-likeness of Holly Bank, but it 
had attractions of its own, and Hellice liked it 


all the better, because it did not remind her Bice egy a pPrcgg re te 


of anything she had known. 

“Shall I not show you up to your room, Miss 
Hintwick?” asked Mrs. Hartley, interrupting 
her guest’s survey of the apartment. “ Your 
breakfast is almost ready, and you may wish 
to make your toilet first.” 

Hellice assented, and ivas shown: upstairs to 
« front chamber, Mrs. Hartley acting the part 
of cicerone with considerable pride. The room 
was pretty and bright, witl e small wood fire, 
vpen windows, and fluttering white muslin cur- 
iains, like the drawing-room below, but the 
Surniture here was new. Instead of the tall 
Tour-post bedstead that might have been ex- 


pected, a low French bed, draped in white, 
stood near the centre of the room. A new, 
small-patterned carpet covered the floor, and a 
luxurious rug lay in front of the shining fender. 
A. large easy chair stood at the corner of the 
fireplace, and close beside it was a protty little 
work-table, the baskets filled with working 
materials surmounted by a tiny gold thimble. 


There were hanging shelves filled with books, | 


several engravings on the walls, and a few 
vases of flowers on the carved wooden mantel- 
piece, 

Mrs. Hartley did not think it necessary to 


| state that the room had been furnished anew 


on the previous day, and that Darcy Anchester 
himself had brought and arranged the furniture 
to suit ‘himself. 

“Can you find your way back to the draw- 
ing-room?” inquired Hellice’s hostess, as she 
turned to go. “The truth is, Miss Glintwick, 
I am my own.cook and housemaid. I have the 
service of one of the labourers’ wives, and 
Sandy, the lad who brought you from the sta- 
tion, is of corisiderable use to me; but I have 
many duties to perform which I never leave to 
others. I shall, therefore, be obliged to leave 
you much to yourself, but I trust you will soon 
feel quite at home.” . 

Hellice smiled involuntarily, and her hostess 
read her smile aright 

“Sandy has been living off some of his 
boasts about a grand estubliskment, I dare 
say,” she said, good-humouredly. “That lad 
can’t be cured of telling falsehoods, Miss Glint- 
wick. He's a poor, half-witted lad at the best, 
but he has got hold of a lot of old novels which 
have turned the few brains he ever did have 
He has a fixed belief that he is a lost heir, or 
was changed in his cradle, when everybody 
knows that he is a pauper whom I picked up in 
Manchester, and that 
moment breaking stones, picking oakum, or 
doing some such thing out in Australia, wher: 
he was sent for life. But Sandy won't listen to 
reason, and he expects to be hailed before long 
as ‘prince’ somebody or other. But I am 
detaining you. Come down as soon as vou are 
ready for your breakfast.” 

She retreated, closing the door behind her, 
and Hellice hastened to arrange her toilet. A 
pretty white-draped toilet-table presented a 
paraphernalia of brushes, fresh water, soaps 
and towels, and the maiden soon removed 
from her person the dust of travel, and re- 
stored her complexion to its pristine purity. 
Her dark waves of perfumed hair were brushed 
into soft smooth curls ; her black silk travelling 
dress was renovated by the skilful use of a 
clothes-brush ; a fresh collar and cuffs and a 
scarlet ribbon run through her hair gave grace 
and lightness to her otherwise severe attire. 

Her toilet: completed, she descended to the 


| drawing-room, where she was soon joined by 


Mrs. Hartley, who cenducted her to a small 
breakfast-room, where a tempting repast 
awaited her. They sat down together at the 
table, and the hostess attended sedulously to 


| the wants of her guest, pressing upon her dainty 





meats, broiled chickens, toasted. muffins, and 
other delicacies. 

‘Had Hellice been better versed in society 
aml the ways of the world, she would have 
remarked that the bearing of the woman was 


- obsequious rather than friendly, and that she 


looked up to her guest as to a superior, rather 
than regarding her as an oqual., 

In truth, Mrs. Hartley was only the house- 
She had been the 
daughter of a small farmer, whose ambition 
had caused him to educate his daughter 
beyond his station, and instead of rewarding 
her parent’s self-denial by a marriage with 
some wealthy gentlemen, as he had hoped and 
éxpected, she had eloped with one of his farm 
labourers, a worthless, ignorant fellow, of 
whom she had become tired in a month. Her 
father discarded her and cast her off, and when 
years later, her husband lost. his life in a drink- 
ing bout, Mrs. Hartley sought a relative who 
farmed the Rookery lands, and by his influence 
she obtained the post of housekeeper at the 





| careful rehearsals, gave her complete 
: | tions on every point, and felt assured that he 
is father is at this very | a 


| Rookery until 





“ 


great house,” her duties being to look after 
the dwelling and prevent by reasonable care its 
premature deca She had held her post for 
years, and she le to occupy it for the re- 
mainder of her days. Lord Anchester had told 
his son of her existence, and in giving him the 
use of the place had urged him to retain her 
services. 

This information Mr. Anchester had turned 
to his own purpose, representing the hous« 
keeper as a@ relative and owner of the 
Rookery 

After bidding Hellice adieu, Mr. Anchester 
hastened on by an express train to Scotland, 
purchased new furniture at the sleepy little 
town at which the maiden had alighted, and 
had hurried on with it to the Rookery, wher« 
his arrival had created great consternation. 
He exhibited to Mrs, Hartiey a letter from the 
Marquis, bidding her obey his “ young rela- 
tive” as her master, and ‘to show him all due 
respect on pain of dismissal. Mrs. Hartley 
became at once Mr. Anchester’s slave. 
new master informed her that he had recently 
come from India, that he loved desperately a 
friendiess, innocent’ girl, whom he wished to 
make his wife, but who had refused him, and 
that this girl was coming to the Rookery in the 
hope of protection from his cousin, a “ rector’s 
widow.” 

He excited the housekeeper’s womanly sym- 
pathy with his unrequited love, played upon 
her fears of being expelled from a comfortable 
home, bribed her with promises of large 


Her 


| suis of money, in the event of bis marriage 


with Hellice, and won her-consent to play the 
part atranged for her. 
He then prepared her for 


thai part by 


instruc 


wble and efficient coadju 
He had remained at the 
evening previous to Hel 
lice’s arrival, and had then departed, promising 
to return as soon as he deemed his appearan 

desirable. 

The natural instincts of the dependant 
prompted the widow to an obsequious de 
meanour towards Hellice. She could not be free, 
careless and independent when she knew that 
the maiden might be ber future mistress, and 


had secured a most 
tor in his des 


igns 
the 


| her manner became in consequence a curious 
| mixture of respect, servility, prote 


ting kind 
ness, and deprecating humility 

As we have said, Hellice did not analys 
that manner, and comported herself as & 
guest, not quite certain of her footing. As 
soon as the meal had been concluded Mrs. 
Hartley led the.way back to the drawing-room, 
the labourer’s wife of whom she had spoken 
undertaking the task of restoring the breakfast 
room and table to order. 

Hellice resumed her seat by the fire and 
shaded her face with a hand-screen, while the 
widow sat down at a little distance, with an 
involuntary look of deprecation at her own 
presumption in doing so uninvited 

There was a brief silence, and then the 
maiden said, suddenly : 

“Mrs. Hartley, I had forgotten to present 
to you my letter of introduction. There it 
is,” and she handed her hostess the miserable 
mockery of a letter which Mr. Anchester had 
given her. “Mr. Anchester is kind enough to 
recommend me to your protection. He knew 
me in India. My father was his intimate 
friend. I am an orphan, Mrs. Hartley, and 
have sore need of kindness. If you grant it 
me for your cousin’s sake you will have no cause 
to regret it.” : 

She looked up with an appealing glance that 
made the housekeeper thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. To conceal her awkwardness, the 
widow opened the ietter and readsit through 
gravely, saying, when she had finished : 

“Mr. Anchester said—that is, wrote the 
same to me by post, Miss Glintwick. I shall 
be only too happy to give you my pro- 
tection. The Rookery is a quiet spot, and I 
trust you may be happy here. You must con- 
sider the place your own, and I shall be only 
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too glad to obey your orders—I mean toe con- 
sider your wishes,” and Mrs. Hartley spoke 
confusedly, conscious that she had nearly be- 
trayed herself. f 

Hellice’s countenance betrayed surprise, but 
she was too weil-bred td make any remark. But 
she answered firmly : , 

“You are too kind, Mrs. Hartley. I cannot 
consider the Rookery mine, and it is for me 
to consider your wishes. [I am poor and friend- 
less. I have only a hundred pounds a year with 
which to support myself. I must do something 
for my living. and Mr. Anchester Jed me to 
believe that you would engage me as your com- 
panion. He said that you were often lonely, 
and that you would be glad of youthful society.” 

“That is true, Miss Glintwick,” said the 
housekeeper, with a sudden feeling of help- 
lessness. “I am often lonely, but oh, dear me. 
To think of thaving a companion—I-—I—beg 
your pardon, 1 feel quite bewildered.” 

She struggied hard to keep down the house- 
keeping feelmg, and to take up again the réle 
of “rector’s widow,” but 


her own audacity : 

‘What can you do, Miss? 
duties of a companion? ” 

“T am gure I don’t know,” 
lice, naively. 
am a very useless member of society. 
know, I daresay, that Indian life is not favour- 
able to active and useful habits. 1 can play, 
I cam sing, draw, dance, and embroider all 
sorts of impossible animals in Berlin wools 
upon canvas. But I am not familiar with any 
other use of a neédle. If my accomplishments 
can be made useful I shall be glad to hear it.” 

“You know enough, miss,” said the houwse- 
keeper, approvingly, full of admiration for the 
lovely young creature. “Young ladies don’t 
require to know how to do plain needlework, 
darning, and so on.” 

“I daresay I can do all that if it be neces- 
sary,” said Hellice, brightly, “but I own 
frankly that I shouldn't lke to try. My life 
has been spent among books, pictures, and 
miusic-——— 

“And quite right, too, Miss Glintwick,” de- 
clared the honsekeeper, as Hellice paused in 
retxospective thought. “A delicate young 
thimg like you is not meant for work or the 
coarse realities of existence. There are flowers 
and herbs in the vegetable world, and it’s ‘the 
same with people. “Yor are a flower meant to 
brighten, bless, and shed sweetness and frag 
rance, and I—if I may be allowed to compare 
myself to you--I am like a herb, homely but 
useful, yet not more so im. my way than you 
are in yours.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hartley,” said Hellice, 
with one of her rare, warm smiles, yet wonder- 
ing within herself at the humility of her hos- 
tess. “How can I make myself useful to 
you?” 

The housekeeper had expected this question, 

and had learned. beforehand a polite and suit 
able answer to it. But Hellice, with her 
stnny face and winning ways, had touched her 
heart, and she answered ensrgetically : 
» “By being yourself, miss—by dancing, sing- 
ing, and drawing when you like to do so, and 
by being grave when you like. I shall be 
glad to have vou here, and will wait on you 
and look after. you with the greatest pleasure 
in the world. f-inaist upon doing so. It will 
be reward enough for all my trouble to see 
your sweet face ut ' 
roou.”” 

‘But that would 
clared Hellice, her red mouth forming itself 
ito @h expression. of resoluteness. “J am 
not the enih 3 creature you think me, Mrs. 
Hartley. I was not made entirely for orna- 
ment, like a Dresden vase,” and she smiled 
again. “I will play and sing to you, cover 
your walls with pictures, read aloud poems 
and histories, and embroiier you anything you 
like.” Will that please you? * 

“Oh, yee, of course!” returned the house- 
keeper uneasily, disturbed at the prospect 
before her of listening to poems and suatches 


What are the 


answered Hel- 





“TI fear, Mrs, Hartley, that I | 
You | 


my table and im these old 


not be a fair compact,” de- | 





of history, and not entirely certain which of 
the two branches of’ study. she hated most. 
“Tt will be a rare pléeasyre. miss, but J shall 
dislike to trouble like that.- I don't read 
much, but when I do I generally want livening 
up, so I read * Fox's Book,of Maxtyrs,” or the 
‘ National Almanac,’ or perhaps, look — into 
Sandy’s novels, which do: eometintes make an 
evening pass quickly.” 

It was settled, then, that Hellice was to do 
as she pleased—-sing when she was merry, look 
serious when she was sad,:read when she liked 
and draw when she fancied that, employment. 
In short, she was to haye the most coniplete 
liberty, to be, without knowing it, mistress of 
the house, and to abate nothing of her sweet 
girlish dignity, which protected her from un- 
due familiarity, as the thorn protects the rose. 

Mrs. Hartley was by no means a bad woman. 
She had not been so completely blinded 


\'by Mr. Anghester as to deem him perfect. 


With a woman's keen tuition she had read 
that. he was not all good, true, nor 


. . » i that h 
was soon successful | honourable, but she had.also read that he 


enough to be able to say. while marvelli , | p 4 
zg é 3 iile marvelling at | she sympathised 


loved Hellice sincerely, and, as has been said, 
his: love. The mar 
any fears she might have 
entertained Bonaire eae, Gs duty or wisdom in 
obeying Mr. Anchester. She had now- become 
interested in Hellice, and pitied her friendless 
condition. It seemed to her highly desirable 


quis’s letter quieted 


that one so young and lovely sh yuld find shel- | 


ter and protection in « husband’s love, and she 
was resolved’to spare no pains to induce het 
guest to think kindly and favourable of, Mr. 
Anchester’s suit. 

“He'll find me true to him,” she thought, 
“ and if he does win her I shall be made # rich 
woman. I wonder if my relations would take 
me back then,” and a hitle thrill of triumph 
rose within her heart. “It all depends upon 
this young girl, and 1 am sure [ can mould ber 
as I wish.” ; 

She looked at her guest narrowly and un- 
noticed, and somewhat modified her opinion as 
she marked the earnest face, the sad, resolute 
eyes, the sweet, tender, ‘yet firm month, and 
the look of self-reliance that was expressed 
from every delicate, clear-cut feature. 

“There may be a struggle,” she thought. 
“T am afraid, after all, that I should be but a 
child in her hands. But Mr. Anchester will 
be here directly—perhaps this very week—and 
he will win her. She can’t resist his love and 
tenderness in this lonely place. In a*wéeek she 
will be half mad with loneliness, and'she will 
turn to him for relief. as.a child turns to its 
father. I can read a woman's heart .by' my 
own, and I.can prophesy @ speedy wedding.’ 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The marriage morning of Cecile Avon 
duwned at, last--the fairest morning of that 
fair summer season, A bright and tender sun- 
shine, soft breezes, the fragrance .of myriad 
flowers, the songs of birds, and the murmur of 
happy voices, awakened the pretty young 
bride-elect from her dreams, and. all’ these 
pleasant omens strengthened as the morning 
wore on and the hour approached for the mar- 
riage. Cecile, in her rooms, was intent upon a 
magnificent toilet, and Renee, gay,and loqua- 
cious, fluttered around her, delighted that to 
her was entrusted the honour of dressing the 
bride. Andrew Forsythe was in his own apart- 
ment, questioning himself, as he dressed, if he 
bad done well, and vainly wishing that he 
were free again. He was not quite satisfied 
with himself, with Cecile, with their prospects, 
and he was especially dissatisfied with what he 
deemed §the meagre provision! that had been 
made fay him and his bride by Lady Red- 
woode. 

The Baroness, her toilet quite completed, 
knelt in her chamber, seeking peace at its 
great fountain head. She was pale and calm, 
but unutterably sad .and grief-stricken. ‘She 
had studied Cecile matrowly of late, had 
tested Rence by various skilful tests, and the 
conviction had come home ‘to her soul with the 
foree of an awful truth—that she had’ chosen 





| Baroness, gravely. 





wrongly between the two maidens, had re- 
jected her own child, and taken to her bosom 
the daughter of her brother. She had learned, 
too, that Cecile wags not the artless, innocent 
being she appeared, that she had a previous 
acquaintance with Mr. Anchester in India, and 
slie also learned that Mr. Anchester and Mr. 
Forsythe, instead of being friends of long 
standing, were almost strangers to each 
other. 

The actors in the little drama had all played 
their parts well, but they had not been able 
to deceive the keen-eyed, heart-stricken Lady 
Redwoode. ; 

The wedding was to be a quiet unostenta- 
tious affair. But few guests were invited, for 
Lady Redwoode had determined to make no 
further introduetions of- Cecile as her daayh- 
ter, until her wearying suspense should be in 
some way ended. The family would proceed 
quietly to the little hamlet church, witness the 
marriage, and then return to Redwoode. 

The Baroness was the first to descend to the 
drawing-room. She looked unusually lovely as 
she walked into the grand apartment, her robe 
of lavender mohair trailing in lustrous wayes 
after her, her white point lace shawl thrown 
carelessly about her shoulders, and her pale- 
gold hair adorned with glittering jewels. Her 
face showed evidences of recent suffering, her 
proud mouth was set in an expression of heavy 
pain, and her deep blue eyes, that Hellice had 
so loved, had in their depths a bitter, un- 
quenchable sorrow and the tokens of a mighty 


warring in her storm-assailed sou). - 
' 


While she waited she walked backwards and 
forwards, her hands clasped so tightly together 
that her white gloves were deeply indented 
with the marks of her fingers. She was im- 
patiently questioning her own soul, arraigning 
the instmet which she believed had played ber 
false, and striving to read her future clearly— 
a task she found fruitless. 

fn the midst of her sad thoughts Mr. For 
sythe entered her presence. He was in full 
bridal attire, and his fresh, boyish face had 
uuder its assuined jubilance an impatience and 
fearfulness that did not escape the notice of her 
ladyship. She saw at a lw that he was 
neither happy nor contented. 

“You should wear a different face from this 
on your bridal morning, Andrew,” she said, 
pausing in her walk. “Are you discontented 
with Cecile’s dower? I know you expected 
more--—” 

“Had I not a right to expect more, when 
Cecile is your daughter?” interrupted Mr. 
Forsythe, his brow darkening. 

“But if she be not my child?” asked the 
* Andrew, IT cannot permit 
you to think that I am satisfied that Cecile is 
really my daughter. I have not concealed from 
you, nor from her, my doubts on the subject. 
I hope yoa are marrying from love and not 
from self-intetest, for it is quite possible that 
my wealth may go to Hellice!” 

Mr. Forsythe grew pale and heart-sick. ; 

“But Hellice has proved herself unworthy,” 
he said, with a strangely dizzy sensation. 
“Even if she were your daughter, and 1 kuow 
she is not,” he added, vehemently, “ she is not 
worthy of so much wealth, or of your lov e.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the Baroness, a look of 
holy trust’ transfiguring her countenance, “3 
mother’s love may redeem Hellice and make of 
her anoble women. She has a strong nature, 
Andrew, and, could it be turned in the right 
direction, she would amply reward my love aud 
care!” 

“But you are not certain that she is your 
offspring,” said Mr. Forsythe, hastily, “or 
that she is even living. I hear that Haughton 
returned to Sea View last fight, worn out and 
discouraged. His detectives have failed to 
trace Hellice, and are of opinion that she has 
drowned herself——” 

He stopped abruptly, . 
was almost a scream, broke the hips of his 
uncle’s widow. She staggefed helplessly, and 
leaned against a chair for support. Yet it was 
only for 2 moment that she gave way to this 


for a bitter ery, that 
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weakness. | She recovered her strength and | 
hopefulness together, and said,— 
“ Hellice is alive, Andrew. I feel it. I know | 
it. As soon as this wedding is over 1 shall | 
give all my thoughts and energies to her- re- 
covery! I shall employ more detectives, offer | 
larger rewards, advertise more largely, and 
leave nothing undone to discover her. I know | 
I shall find her again!” | 
_Mr. Forsythe’s complexion changed to a 
sickly hue. He tried to express a hope of Lady 
Redwoode’s success, but failed to Zo 80 wit 
any appearance of truthfulness. He hoped. in | 
his heart that she would fail, and the Baroness 
real that hope in his eyes, i 
“If Hellice comes back, then, you will ac- 
regia. her in place of Cecile, I'suppose?’ 
he asked, endeavouring to suppress his agita- 


tion. 

“I will investigate the matter more 
thoroughly than : have hitherto done, and act 
a8 seems tome right,” was the reply, and Lad 
Redwoods looked at him with ‘clear and wen 
inte eyes. “i feel as if my maternal instinct 
were rousing itself from a long sleep. My 
heart cries out for Helbice rather than Cecile. 
I think that this Mr. Anchester Knows some- 
thing of the mystery, Andrew. I bave de- 
tected that he knew Cecile in India, that he | 
was the mtimate friend of my brother, and | 
that he has some hold upon Cecile. I will | 
bribe him heavily to tell me the truth. If [| 
have read him rightly, he loves money and | 
will rw Bef cret to which he holds a 
«hue, if he ‘be offered enough payment!” « 

A cold, iey sweat oozed out upon Mr. For- 

e's brow. ‘His limbs trembled under him, 
isis Tipe quivered, and he clenched his hands in 
despair. He knew well that his witole scheme 
was in peril of frustration, that Lady Red 
woode could outbid bis offers to Mr. ‘An. 
chegter, and he knew also, as her ladyship 
had suspected, that Mr. Anchester would sel] 
himself to the highest bidder. 

He seemed to stand upon the edge of a 
frightful (precipice from which there was no 
retreat. He inwardly cursed himself savagely 

i He 


. 


for having chosen Cecile as his , 
blamed his short-sightedness, his mad folly, 
a he termed it, in-not having foreseen the. re- 
vulsion iu the feelings of the Baroness. If he 
had only followed up Hellice and induced her 
marry him! But it was too late now for 
répining, too late to retreat from bis impend- 
ing Marriage, toa late to retrieve his false 
, too Late! 

ven while he said this to himself with de- 
spair, Mr. Kenneth came in, brisk and emil- 
ing, his round, rosy face rounder and rosier 
than ever. Mr. Anchester came in hehind 
tim, his ‘Herculean frame towering like a 
giant’s behitid the lawyer's, his face as dark 
and inscrutable as that of an Egyptian 
Sphinx, although a smile fittted about his 
‘ips. 





\ 


‘There was no chance of conversation be 


| tween the two confederates, but Mr. Forsythe 


promised himself that he would see Mr. An- 


| chester and send him away before Lady Red- | 


woode could summon him to a private inter- 
view. In Mr. Anchester’s absence lay his only 
hope of safety. 

All now became bustle and confusion. The 


| carriages came up in front of the portico, and 


the bridegroom and his friends took their 
seats, and were driven towards the parish 
church, « mile distant. They had scarcely 
disappeared when the bride came floating 
down the stairs, radiant in white satin, Brus- 
sels veil and orange blossoms. 

She looked as sweet, fair, and childlike as 
on the evening of her arrival, and came up to 
Lady Redwoode with a pretty pleading look 
that would have touched her ladyship’s heart a 
week earlier. But now she met the gaze coldly. 
She knew that it was not an innocent, childlike 
soul that looked at her through those soft blue 
eyes. She began to suspect Cecile’s true char 
acter, and though she did not turn away from 
her caresses, she submitted to them so passively 
and. returned them so quietly, that the maiden 
was at no loss to interpret her feelings. 

Lady Redwoode and the bride went out to 


their carriage, entered, and were also driven | 


to the parish church, a pretty rustic edifice, 
covered with ivy, situated in the centre of a 
small ‘hamlet. 

The clergyman was in waiting. The little 
church was filled with eager spectators, the 


| friends and neighbours of Lady Redwoode. The 


people of the hamlet. thronged near the door, 
and the Redwoode servants and tenants found 
room in nooks and corners. Mr. Forsythe and 
his friends were waiting impatiently, and the 
former looked anything but delighted when his 
bride made her appearance. The marriage bad 
become tngolerable to him, the more so because 
it was. now inevitable. 

The bridal party walked up the dim old 
aisle, between the lines of eager, admiring 
faces. With a.thrill of exultation Cecile felt 
their admiring glances, threw her vain little 
head back, blushed and smiled as if she were 
the queen of a bali, instead of the chief 
actress in a scene of high and solemn import. 

Something of the actress feeling clung to 
her throughout the ceremony. 
responses ‘in a subdued tone, knelt with the 
coquettish grace, strangely out of place there, 
and paid no-heed to the solemn questions, the 
grave injunctions, and the final lingering 
benediction of the good clergyman 

The time see short to her, but inter- 
minable to her bridegroom. He listened with 
pale, set lips, answered in a choked voice, and 
could have shrieked in anger and grief when 
the last words were spoken, and he was bound 
in indissoluble ties to the pretty creature at 
his side, 


Married to Cecile when he loved Hellice! | 


She made. her | 





Bound to Cecile when fortune had turned 
against her, and she was likely to prove a 
| burden and an encumbrance to him! 
How he loathed her at that moment! How 
{he hated himself! How fervently he wished 
|that Heéllice might never be found—that she 

might never come back with her bewitching 

face, to torture his heart with an unavailing 
| love, and to wrest from him his prosperity! 
|} With a pale, stern face he conducted his 
| bride down the aisle to the little vestry st one 
| side of the porch, where they were to sign 
|their marriage certificate, and where their 
| friends were coming to congratulate him upon 
| his good fortune, and to wish happiness to his 
| fair young bride. 

Cecile leaned with an air of confidingness on 
his arm, her blue eyes drooping with pretended 
shyness under their golden lashes, her brow 
flushing under her pretty hair, and her ga 
ments trailing gracefully over the carpeted 
floor. To most of the spectators she looked 
like a spotless angel, and Mr. Forsythe was 
envied his prize by more than one noble, manly 
young heart there 

The bridegroom looked straight before him, 
seeing everybody, and marking the envy and 
admiration of all with inward contempt. He 
| sew Sir Richard Haughton among the specta- 
tors, and the Baronet exhibited a pale, stern, 
| haggard face and compressed lips—a face all 
bitterness, suppressed grief, and terrible 
anxiety—a face that with its unfaltering faith 
and Jove in his betrothed would have brought 
Hellice to his arms, could she only have seen it. 

Mr. Forsythe saw, tod, another face which 
was directed towards Sir Richard Haughton, 
a face that he had seen years before and wor- 
shipped for a brief while—the face of Mar- 
garet Sorel. Mr, Forsythe had seen her on 
the stage, had flusg her bouquets, had visited 
her in the ‘green-room, and had entertained a 
brief passion for her; but it had soon died «a 
jas he death. He remembered her perfectly 








as he looked at her dark face, with its hard 
lines, and its frame of brown-black hair, and 


Nero ingave too, the story of her subsequent 


marriage and divorce. She was watching Sir 
Richard with a jealous, yearning gaze, Jealous 
because she knew his stern saduess was for her 
| younger, purer, fairer rival. 
i” It was a brief vision that Mr. Forsythe had 
of her, but she chanced to turn her gaze, their 
eyes met, and were expressive of recognition. 
The next moment Mr. Forsythe had passed on 
| with his bride, there was a stir among thie 
audience, and the actress drew her thick veil 
over her face to conceal her features from her 
divorced husband. 
The ordeal was tedious, but it was at last 
over. ‘The stereotyped congratulations were 
ended, friendly wishes uttered, and the bride 
amd bridegroom rode back to Redwoode in the 
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carriage with the baroness. The wedding 
breakfast awaited them, and proved to be a 
marvel of “good taste, reflecting unbounded 
credit upon the stout French cook and his 
assistants. But a small party sat down to it. | 
Sir Richard Haughton had gone away again | 
on his search for his betrothed ; his uncle was 
lingering in the vicinity of Holly Bank; and 
no neighbours had been invited. It was not a 
pleasant and lively entertainment. Nearly 
every heart had its weight of care, nearly every 
brow was shaded more or iess with gloom. It 
was concluded at length, however, and the 
family returned to the drawing-room soon after 
dispersing to their rooms. 

Mr. Forsythe took Mr. Anchester apart, and 
urged his immediate departure from Redwoode, 
stating that he had changed his mind, and pur- 
posed going somewhere on a bridal tour. He 
remarked that Lady Redwoode would accom- 
pany her daughter, and suggested that the 


Fast Indian adventurer should visit his friends 
during their absence. 

“Very well,” declared Mr. Anchester, with 
& smite that made him strangely uneasy, “I'll 
Expect me back jin & month, 


ve off at once 
Mr Forsvthe! 


‘To Mr. Forsythe’s great delight, Mr. An- 
chester went up to his rooms, and soon re- 
turned, his attire changed, and a carpet-bag 
in his hand, ready for departure. He could 
scarcely express his jubilance at this prompt 
acquiescence in his wishes ; but his heart would 
have sunk again had he known that Mr, An- 
chester was about to go to Hellice, and devote 
himself to the task of winning her consent to 
become his wife. He summoned a carriage, 
bade the adventurer farewell, and watched his 
departure with increasing delight. He even 
rubbed hus hands as the carriage rolled out of 
1¢ lodge gates, and muttered : 


* 


_ “The first and most imminent danger has 
ween met and conquered! Lady Redwoode 





will summon Mr. Anchester to a conference 
in vain. J did not like the look of his eves. 
He would betray me if he had the chance. 
Ale is well got rid of. Before he returns my 
position must be assured. Lady Redwoode 
must have taken a decisive step to my advan- 
tage. But how to make her do so? I must 
make Cecile my confidante. We are in the 
same boat now, and must snk or swim to- 
gether. I will seek her in her chamber.” 

Obeying the impulse, he hastened towards 
his bride’s apartments 

Cecile had gone to her boudoir, and had 
found her uyah awaiting her, in a state of 
the most joyful excitement. The berry 
brown face of the Hindoo was all aglow, her 
eyes glittered like pieces of polished steel, and 
her mouth was wreathed with pleasant smiles 

“Safe now, my sweet!” 
cantly and gleefully. ‘Never sun shone on 
fairer bride. My golden lily! How people 
looked, stared, and envied! Did you see me 
ig the church?’ ? 

“No, Renee,” replied the bride, tripping up 
to a jong panelled mirror, and surveying her 
reflection in it with great complacency. “You 
must think I had nothing to do but look 
around me. It was very pleasant to have so 
many assembled to look at me, for of course 
people never look at a bridegroom. Gentle- 
men are always stupid looking creatures in 
their bridal garments. I must say I did my- 
self credit. and Andrew really conducted hjm- 
self very well—for a man!’ 

She flung out the folds of her splendid veil 
with one hand, and sighed regretiully that the 

ant was over and her bridal attire no 
onger suitak 

“ Has mamma been in here?” she asked. “‘T 
stopped a moment in the conservatory while 
she came up stairs alone.” 

Renee answered the question in the negative, 
adding : 

“Lady Redwoode went to her own room, 


she cried, signifi- 


} 
Ji€ 





missy. I met her maid in the hall just before 
you came up, and she said she had orders to 
invite Mr. Anchester to my lady’s boudoir in 


an hour. Lady Redwoode will rest in the | 


meuntime.” 
* Mamma desires a private conference with 
Mr. Anchester! How very singular?” | ex- 
claimed Cecile, uneasily, and with sudden pal- 
lor. “ What can it mean?” 
“T don’t know, my pet. She suspects some- 
thing, I am sure. 


the whole truth, but it’s little satisfaction she 
got out of Renee,” and the Hindoo smiled, 


“np 


showing her white teeth. tenee w:ll always | 


be faithful to her darling!” 


“But Mr. Anchester!” cried the bride, in | 
| had hardly ex 


increasing agitation. “I distrust him! He 


will do anything for money, and ob, Renee, he | 


knows our secret! He listened when papa was 
dying! What shal! I do?’ 

Her face was as white as her bridal robe, > 
she looked at the ayah in utter dismay. The 


woman turned pale also, and stared incredu- 


lously at her young mistress. 


“ At any rate,” she said, in a startled whis- 


strength- 


per, “you are safe! you have iB 
Y or- 


ened your position by marrying Mr. 
sythe ——” 

“Perhaps I have, and perhaps I haven't, 
interrupted Cecile, sharply. “1 must sec 
Mr. Anchester. Yet mamma can outbrib 
me. Oh, was anyone ever so miserable on her 
wedding-day ?” 

She commenced to walk to and fro, her face 


| lookimg suddenly pinched and haggard under 
| its crimped hair and orange blossoms, in 
strange mockery with her bridal attire. She | 


wrung her pretty jewelled hands until her 
gloves fell from them tern and soiled, and she 
hurried backwards and forwards with an im- 


petuosity that made her resemble her wronged | 


cousin. 


She has questioned me! 
sharply lately, and has bribed me to tell her | 


| on his sleeve, you know 


In ‘the midst of her despair, there was a 
knock at the door, and Renee opened it, admit 
ting the bridegroom. 


(To be continued next week.) 
(This story commenced in No. 2021. Back 


| numbers can be obtained through any news. 


agent.) 








Dolly’s Indiscretion. 


“T am celebrating an anniversary,” sai 
Dolly, looking wp with a brilliant smile, as 
Vansittart approached her table. ‘ 

The man wore a sy Myo expression. It 
was a year since be had seen Dolly, and tie 
cted her to speak to him. 

“So you still come here sometimes,” he re 
marked, with forced cheerfulness. 

“This is the first time since-—-” 

Vansitiart looked away and reddened 

“ Won't you sit down!” said Dolly, politely 

“May I?” with eagerness. 

“T do not see what harm it can do; there 
is no one here who *would recognise us.” 

Vansittart sat down. 

“T have ordered some of the lobster cutlets 


| we used to like, do you remember? Why 


don’t you have some, too, just for old times 
sake?” 
“ Believe I will,” motioning to a waiter 
While the man studied the bill of fare, Dolly 


studied his face, and felt a distinct sense ot 
disappointment to find that he looked fresh 


and rosy, well-groomed and prosperous. 

“You might have. neglected yourself just a 
trifle, for the sake of appearances,” she said, 
when he turned back to her. 

“ Why—er—-a chap mustn’t wear his heart 
People would only 
chaff him.” 

“You do not even wear a speck of dust 
upon your sleeve,” said Dolly, discontentedly 
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“Fellowes is as careful as ever about my 
duds. You used to like it because he kept me 
so right.” 

“You have not worried at all, have you?” 
said Dolly, eyeing him again critically. 

“There has been such a lot toxto, you know. 
J never was the sort of chap to lie awake 
nights because things did not go to suit me. 
I was in Scotland all the summer with 


} 


ip 


“4 Baga, ~ @ mess we made of it!” said the | 


with regret in his eyes as they rested 
u re the pretty, trim figure opposite. 

“Not at all. We are both infinitely hap- 
pier apart than we could ever have been toge- 
ther. You are the picture of well-groomed 
masculine contentment, and I have gained > 


| pounds in weight, and take more interest i 


Gwiegsby and his party, and the sport was | 


pretty good, and fishing immense. I've got 


a new bear rug, black, one of the best I’ve ever | 


seen. You would like it.” 

“Would I? I wish I could see it.” 

“Can't we go over to the vooms afterward, 
and then you can see it?” said Vansittart, 
with all a sportsman’s eagerness to display his 
trophies. 

“ No, we cannot,” severely. “I am surprised 
that you should suggest such a thing.” 

The cutlets were served steaming aa appe- 
tisingly fragrant. 

“Let's make believe,” said Dolly, 
tasted the sauce, 
I have just met you here. I was detained 
my dressmaker’s, and you were abominably 
cross until the lobster came; sulked over the 
oysters, and pretended not to care what we 
had to eat; then you unbent, and now we are 
yoing to chat and laugh. 

!” said theman. “ Didn't we have good 
Po a in those days? Dolly, shall you ever 
+ them? ” 

apoay munched on a piece of celery and eyed 
him coldly. 

“Of course,” she said, crushingly. “I have 
forgotten all about them now. I am a very 
prim and sedate person, who is not even on 
speaking terms with nonsense any more.” 

Vansittart leaned across the table. 

“Dolly,” he said, “how is Jack?” 

“Fine, cleverer than ever, and always de- 
voted to me.” 

“Ah! Then you should be content.’ 

“YT am content. Why should you think 


as she 





“that it is a year ago, and | 
at | 





otherwise?” 


“Because perhaps things are not always as | 


gay as they might be with me. One cannot 
stay out with the men and shoot always, 
it is a beastly bore hanging around town, with 
no one to care and nowhere to go.”’ 

Dolly sniffed. 

“T know all this is nothing to you, but it 
is mighty lonesome for me, just the saane, 


litle woman, especially after having known | 


you and re -alising what a comfort a woman 
van be to a chap. 

“You did not 
fort. ¥ 

‘Oh, yes, I did. I was careless, that was 
all. I "thought it would always have to go 

mas ib was. I thought y: 
littl woman. How aug 
would find comfort with . 
sut, of your life without a murmur? 

“It was your own fault,” said Dolly, 
face hardening. “You neglected me, and you 
should have known I was not the woman to 
stand that sort of thing.” 

‘I have learned my lesson since 
thoroughly,” said Vansittart, quietly. 

“Do you know what .day this is?” Delly 
leaned across the tabie and challenged him 
with her eyes. 

He was bewildered. “Why, Saturday.’ 

“It is just one year ago since we separated. 
I have never been here since until now. I got 
o thinking of the old days this morning, and 
suddenly resolved to come here all by myself 
and celebrate.” 

Vansittart winced. “I wonder you did not 
go somewhere with Jack.” 

“IT was not in the mood for Jack to-day.” 

“And he is more considerate than I was. 
i remember I used to resent it when you were 
not in a mood for me, and then I would mot 
go to you, or suggest our having any good 
times for weeks.” 

“ Vou , that is just the way you used to act, 
and I could have struck you sometimes, you 
were 6o indifferent to me and impossible.” 


t always think me such a com- 


pretty 


and 


a needed me, too, | 
I guess that you | 
Sack and | let me go 





her | 


frocks than ever, which is right and proper.’ 

“I come here often,” said Vansittart, + tl 

ing around with an air of proprietorship. 

“What shall we do now?” asked Dolly. 
“You know we always used to do something, 
yo somewhere, after our smal! luncheons.” 

“How you can torment a fellow!” 

“Listen; I have changed my mind. [ will 
go over to the rooms with you to see the bear 
rug. We camnot go anywhere 
see us; there has been talk enough; but I 
do not feel a bit like going home yet—to mono 
tony and Jack. At least, there was mever 
any monotony with you, Van.” 

“I thought that was because of you. 
should think you could stir things up any 
where, Dolly Dot.” 

‘I—I am a model of conventional discre 
tion nowadays, except when I get a longing 


I 


for lobster —— and a peep at forbidden 
| bearskins. 


Com 

The rooms ‘ane 
way. They were warm and cosy, 
fluttered from one well-remembered 
sure to another. 

At that moment came a ring at 
and the sound of a feminine voice. 


and Dolly 
old trea- 


“Heavens! Who is it? I must not be seen? | 
“ Go | 


whispered Dolly, drawing the curtains. 
out and eee what she wants, and do get rid 


of rite mf soon. I will never get into such a scrape | 


ar ‘Mrs. Dalzell!” .gasped Vansittart, as he 
went out into his sitting-room, and confronted 
the pretty. foolish-looking little woman who 
stood in the middle of the floor, looking awk- 
wardly about her. 


| he is making me so unhappy. 
| it into his he ad to be jealous of you lately.’ 


Van 


that folks will | 


| at him, bewildered 
| around the room 
her 


| there, upon the top of the bookcase, was a 


almost directly across the 


1 ’ 
| that was dec 
the door | 
| 


“You said I should see your rooms some 
time, so I came to-day. I am so miserable ; 
He has taken 


“Absurd!” said Van, with all the more 
emphasis because he knew Dolly was roveiling 
in every word. “ You should not have come 
here alone. J meant to give you a tea, or 
something, later on. 

“TI am tired of being discreet, 
husband’s complaints, tired of 
things into your eyes when there 
stupids present.” 

“But I did not 


tired of my 
just looking 
we a lot of 


mean anything!” gasped 
He wished he had never flirted with the 
silly creature. It had only happened because 
there seemed nothing else to do, no one 
who paid any attention to him, and she 
always glad to see him. 

“You did not mean anything She stared 

Then she gazed helplessly 
Suddeniy her f nged, 
whole figure stiffened 
“You have another woman her 
Vansittart’s eyes 


ae 
cise 
was 


ace cha 


!” she said. 
and 
big, 
brown muff, Dolly’s muff, e had laid 
it when she firs came in. Dolly was always 
dropping her belongings down anywhere 
turbing } I will 
his face grave, but 
idedly the best thing 
do, and followed her to the door. 

A ring of the bell arrested them both. 

“ Tt is someone to see you. I must ne 
them!” she cried, in affright. 

“You will have to go in here,” said Van, 
desperately. “The other rooms are at the 
ead of the hall, and Fellowes already has the 
door open.” He thrust her in with Dolly. 

A man burst through the hall. My wife is 
here!” he screamed, explosively. “Where is 
she?” 


“Your wife!” 


followed her gaze, 


where sh 


“TI am dis ou 


Van kept 


er 
go. 
he thought 


could 


} 
she 


Tt meet 








REFUSE IMITATIONS. 


INSIST ON HAVING 


CALVERT'S 


No. 5 
CGARBOLIC 
SOAP 


A pure Soap, guaranteed to contain 
4% of Catvert’s No. 5 Carsotic (the 
strongest disinfectant known), and its 
regular use for al ordinary household 
and laundry purposes will prevent 
Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


Sold in 12 oz. and 11b. bars. 





15 per cent. 
CARBOLIC 
POWDER 


Prevents noxious odours, keeps away 
insects and should be used 
in every household 


reguiarly 
as a precaution 
against epidemics and infection. 


SAFE. CHRAM. RELIABLE. 


4lb. 1Ib. & 21b. Dredgers at 6d.,1/- & 1,6 
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“Do you mean to deny her presence? Why 


2 
here is her muff,” seizing the big, brown ball 
of fur. 

“J beg your pardon,” came a sweet, silvery 
voice, and Doll os through the portieres, 
being carefal that ey closed behind her. 
“That is my muff; please do not run away 
with it.” 

“Who is this woman?” 
furiated husband. 

“Tell him who I am,” urged Dolly. 

“This lady is my wife,” said Vansittart, 
quite gently. 

“ And you live here as a bachelor?” 

“My husband does not always live here; 
he finds it a convenience to have rooms in town. 
To-night he is coming home with me. I am 
sorry you are shocked at meeting me in his 
Tooms.” 

“Dolly!” exclaimed Vansittart, but she gave 
him 4 look that made him silent. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the intruder, and 
he went ont more quietly than he had entered. 

Dolly drew aside the curtain, and the woman 
came ovt, her face crimson, and her eyes 
frightened. 

“ I hope you will come and see me some time. 
I like to welcome my husband’s admirers.” 

Bat the foolish little womay only inclined 
her head as she hurried away. 

At last they were alone. 

“ Did you mean it?” he demanded. “Cam I 
really go home with you and see Jack?” 

Dolly nodded. There were tears in her eyes, 
but it was the same flippant voice when she 
spoke again. 

“T eouldn’t see you left here to flirt, with 
such a fool as that woman, and she. wasn’t 
even pretty. Van, old man, you need me.” 

As they went out together she said: “I am 
86 glad we agreed to separate quietly and not 

t a divorce. Now we shall be saved the 

other of getting married all over.” 

“JT wonder if Jack will know his father,” 
said the man, longingly. 


glowered the in- 


The Kind of Men 
Women Like 


Somebody wants to know what kind of men 
women like? 

Well, that depends very much on the woman. 
There are women who like only men they. can 
manage. And then, again, there are women 
who hke men to whom they can look up, and 
who always say, when asked in regard to any 
particular matter, “ Oh, really, I couldn’t say. 
Pi ask George.” 

The ask-George kind uf woman is the dear, 
old-fashioned woman, who would get dinner, 
and supper, and breakfast, and wash the dishes 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
and never complain. She does not know that 
woman ever had a sphere, and she would be 
horrified if she should be told about it. She 
never expects to go anywhere, except to church 
en Sanday, and she will bring up ten children, 
and never “keep a girl,” aud she will be ready 
to die at forty-five, or thereabouts, to make 
way for Mrs. George No. 2. 

The man a true woman likes is strong, yet 
tender ; sturdy, yet gentle ; dominant without 
being domineering, and has wit enough to 
realise that a woman needs some money she 
can call her own, and that she doesn’t want 
to be eternally nagged about the way she 
spends it, 

This woman likes a man who is clean, 
morally, metitally, and physically—who does 
not care to frequent hotel bars or hang about 
street corners, where loafers congregate to dis- 
cass the girls who pass along the footpaths. 
She likes & man who can dress her and her 
children decently, and who doesn’t grumble 
when shoes wear out, and hats become “too 
shabby for anything.” 





A woman will cling to the man she loves 
through the most abject poverty, and she will 


wear rags, and live on biscuite and cheese for 
him, but she doesn’t enjoy it, and it isn’t any 
use to talk sentiment, und say she does. She 
will respect the man who can keep her und 
her children in comfort ; but shé will pity the 
man who reduces her to shifte-and straits to 
which she is not accustomed. 

Some women (and their tribe is increasing) 
like best the man who has.the most money, 
and they are bringing up their girls to like 
the same kind of men; so there will be a good 
many of that sort in the next generation 

There are sentimental women ‘who like the 
long-haired, dreamy-eyed man, who has 
moods, and whose heart has beeti bfokén’ in 
several places’ a good many times. Probably 
he paints pictures which never sell, or writes 
poetry with which to torment the harrowed 
editor of his local newspaper. ; 

But there is a kind of man who is Jiked by 
no woman living; and he is the man who 
argues. 

‘The man who argues will put you in the wit- 
ness box day by day, and he will bully you until 
he makes you confess—yes, until he makes you 
swear—that when you said yesterday was a 
pleasant day, you lied, and you knew you lied, 
and you intended to lie all the time, 

Yes, Heaven deliver us from. the man who 
has a natural turn for argument, and may 
the fates consign him to single :blessedness, 
and gather him to his fathers as soon ag con- 
venient. 

A woman likes a sensible man. A man who 
keeps his finger nails clean, his boots blacked, 
his hair cut, and his collar clean. A man who 
pays his bills; loves his home, does not forget 
the anniversary of his wedding day, is. spar- 
ing of his praise of other pretty women, and 
respects his mother-in-law. Aman who doesn’t 
growl over hash dimers, who recognises the 
necessity of having ar amnual housecleaning, 
who strokes the cat, believes the dog the very 
best dog that ever lived, who kisses this, wife 
when he can spare the time, and knows. the 
middle names of his children, and can guess at 
their birthdays within a year or so. 

The lover and the husband are two different 
men, and it is oftentimes the case that the man 
most admired as a lover is anything but a 
model in the somewhat difficult role of.a bus- 
band. “ All the world loves a lover,” but not 
half the world loves a husband—and why? 

Because when a man is in pursuit of some 
particular woman, he is always at his best,’ 


and he lays himself out to please, and not wild | 


horses could drag out a single one of his faults, 
or vices, to the light of day. But it is too 
much of a strain for him to keep it up, and 
no reasonable woman will expect. it. 

But all women like a good, honest-hearted, 
= husband, wherever he may be, and Jong 
may he continue to bless womankind with his 
presence. And when he has passed to his re- 
ward, may others like him spring up and redeem 
the female world from being life-long spinsters. 





Canapian Trape anv Inpustry.—Another 
record yeat has to be placed to the credit of 
Canada, the trade exchanges for 1900-1901 
(June 30) being the largest in the history of 
the country; "viz.: imports, £37,192,000; ex- 
ports, £40,841,000. The aggregate trade 
during the last five years has risen from 
£46,999,000 (1896) to £78,033,000 (1901). The 
most notable development has occurred in the 
department of agriculture, mining. and manu- 
factures, which are in a most flourishing con- 
dition. The settlement of all parts of the 
Dominion proceeds apace, and there is an im- 
proving local and export market for everything 
that-is produced. The openings for capital and 
labour, especially in farming pursuits, with 
free grants of land within the reach of every 
capable hard-working man, are of the most 
encouraging nature, and full information and 
advice is afforded to the inquirers who desire to 
apply to the High Commissioner for Canada, 
17, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 





WHITE LIES. 

There are certain subjects upon which al? 
women who have imagination and charm lie, 
It is a sort of tradition with the sex, bequeathed 
down the line from mother to daughter sinre 
Eve inaugurated the custom. For did not she 
immediately and resourcefully have an evasive 
answer ready in the hour of stress, while Adam 
did not even have his wits about him enongh to 
lie like a gentleman, but blurted out that 
meanest of remarks: “The woman tempted me, 
I did eat.” Eve, who seems to have been a 
very normal and capable person, would no 
doubt have lied Died ber age had it been neces 
sary, but as she was born full-grown, aud was 
undoubtedly blooming and beautiful, we may 
be-sure she had no need to deceive, and, more. 
over, there was nobody else to impress, and it 
was no good lying to Adam, who had been 
there when she was born. 

Women who are inveterate and incurable 
white liars are generally attractive. The reason 
of this is very simple, for their prevaricating 
tendency rises from fheir desire to be amiable. 
They want to be liked; and a person who 
timidly, and yet coaxingly, tries to make herself 
liked, is generally a most likable sort of being 
The independent and_stalwart spirits, who.can 
get ‘on so well in an atmosphere of indifference 
or dislike, may be admirable, but we do not 
often love them. It is the persons who, with 
all their imperfections on their head, still ask 
for: our affection, not because they deserve it, 
but because they are unhappy without it, that 
we are all ready to give it to. It will be argued 
from this that the White Liar must be weak. 
This she sometimes is, but not always. The 
strongest women will indulge in harmless pre- 
varications, and women of puritanical. con 
sciences will get round the difficulty by. telling 
you that white lies eut no figure at all in the 
Bible ; that the only lies one is warned against 
there are the injurious ones. those prompted by 
meanness and malice. And let no one confound 
this sort with the innocent white lies. They 
areas wide apart as the poles and the equater 
—the one rising from a gentie amiability of dis- 
position, the other from all that is lowest, most 
cowardly, and most malignant iv human nature. 


oe 
———— 


LIFE FOR A HEALTHY MAN. 
The following is prescribed by Mr. Bugene 
Sandow as a healthy life for a man who works 








| hard, either mentally or muscularly, A generaf 


deséription of a healthy habit of life under 
these circumstances would be as follows :— 
Early rising should be practised summer and 
winter. I believe this to be conducive both 
to health and to a good day’s work. 

This should be followed by about twenty 
minutes’ exercise, with or without apparatus. 
The exercise should conclude with a cold tub 
and a good rub down. After an interval o! 
rest, during which the.morning papers, etc., 
may be read ‘and private correspondence gone 
through, a short walk should be taken in the 
open air before breakfast. I must say 
believe in the English substantial breakfast 
It should be a most im meal. Plenty 
of time to be allowed for ‘breakfast, and ne 
rushing for trains or “buses shonld be in- 
dulged in. 

Toul recommend everyone to walk » 
least a of the way to bnsiness, durmg 
which walk most of the problems of the day 
can be solved, thus leaving the mind free for 
detail work. The ed mao my on 
be light and nourishing. mary * ¢ 
co Innch is heavy and unwholesome. To 
thé evening, when the day’s Isbour is over 
the day’s worries should be completely for- 

. Yes, and 
habit of 


; ‘Ther I 


should be taken, and so to 





v0 be @ rational habit of fife for » business 
TAL. A 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Whe Bditer ia pleased to hear from his 
readers af any time. 
All letters wvust give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as @ 
guaranties of good faith. 


W. P. S.—Being married in a false name 
does not invalidate the marriage. Make your 
mind eriectly easy—you are a lawfully 
wedded Wife 

JeanztTtz.—You appear to be acting in a 
very foolish and ailady-like manner; no 
‘modest girl would allow any man to kiss her 
unless she was engaged to be married to him. 


Crcrx.—It is better to see a caller who has 
been admitted to the house, unless there is 
good and sufficient reason for not doing so. It 
is very. important indeed to give careful direc- 
tions os to what shall be said to visitors, so 
that mo one shall be admitted by mistake. 

Rex (Glasgow).—“ February fill dyke” was 
the name given to this wet, slushy month by 
our forefathers, for when the snow melted the 
riveda overflowed, the dykes brimmed over, 
and long leagues of land were under waiter, 
which have been drained within the last cen- 
tary. 

Lynocence.—(1) You are certainly too young 
to be engaged, but if your parente do not 
object it is their affair, (2) No gentleman 
would do the vulgar things you mention, such 
caresses are only admissible between couples 
engaged to ke married, and then they should 
be private. 

J. F. (Cardiff).—Sapphire is pure alumina 
in ite native crystalline state. The name is 
generally used of the blue hexagonal crystals, 
other varieties bemg called oriental ruby, 
oriental amethyst, corundum, or emery. The 

le blue are called female sapphires, and th 
indigo-coloured are named male sap- 
phires. 





Morurr.—To make orange marmalade, skin. 


the oranges very thin, picking out all the seeds 
and white pulp. To each pound of fruit put 
three and a half pints of cold’water. Shred 
the peel very thin before boiling. Add the 
water, let this stand a day, then boil it all 
until the skins are tender. Allow this to 
stand twenty-four hours, then weigh; to every 
prand of boiled fruit add one pound and a 

alf of lump sugar, then boil until the fruit 
is transparent and quite a jelly. 


Gresy.—-i take it that your inquiry regard: : 


ing peroxide of hydrogen is in connection with 
lightening the clean superfluous hairs, but 
your meaning is not quite clear to me. A 
very small quantity should be used, and the 
liquid (which is colourless and. transparent) 
should ‘be carefully applied with a small soft 
brush. By this e 
gradually lightened in shade and rendered less 
conspicuovs, but the application of peroxide 
of hydrogen will not remove them. 


Mbrray.—One of the great fires of London 
occurred in 982, destroying a great part of the 
city } another in 1087, amother ‘in 1132, and 
another in 1136, said to have been equally 
damaging to houses and property. There is a 
fire recorded as having, eccurred on London 
Bridge, July 10, 1212, in which 2,000 people’ 

hed. Six hundred houses were destroyed: 

y fire in Southwark in 1676. There was the 
great fire at Wapping 1794, when upwards of 
630 houses were « ed. The most singular 


. fires connected with the wl tance per:,, 


haps the destruction of 

works in 1779, and the Shadwell waterworke! 

mm 1797. *.. 1 latter had capable of 

raising * of 

minute, and the on plat 
for want of water im an bi 


ki 


means the hairs may be | 


j, -Mary.—I sympathise with you in your 
trouble. I should say the first payment is due 
on the date named. If he does not pay have 
him summoned for default and the judge will 
deal’ with him. 

Mvoriat.—Bronzed chandeliers, _ fireirons, 
ete., should be merely dusted with a feathe 
brush, or with a soft cloth, as washing sear 
| or cleaning them with any aration wi 
take off the bronzing. 

Anxiovs Amy.—You are in a sad position, 
but so are hundreds of other women all inno- 
vent of any wrong-doing on their own past. 
You cannot mi ain till you have actual 
proof of your Staeas ‘s death. 


A Proup Satorran.—(1) The day begins 


therefore the fourth of the month. (2) The 
hair should not be washed too often, but 


quently than darker ones. Brushing will clean 
it just as well as soap and water. 


Brr.—Sponges should be squeezed very dry 
after use, and if washed daily in warm water 
will seldom require cleaning. When they do 
they are best soakéd for a time in not too hot 
water with a very little household ammonia, 
and then riased several times in warm waiter 
Soda is apt to render them too tender. 

Hostxss.—At a friendly family dinner party 
it is always courteous to consult the taste of a 
guest. In serving, an ample portion of the 
turkey should be allotted to each, but it is 
not. good form to heap up a plate with a 
mountain of food, Unless the turkey is a 
very small bird, it would therefore be better 
to serve only a part of the leg. 

care “—_ to know if, when seated at the 
tea table, the person who is pouring out the 
tea should ask guests whether ey take cream 
or sugar, and put both in fer them, or pass 
the tea and let them help themselves. Usually 
the hostess, after due inquiry, pours a small 
quantity of cream in the teacup and places 
one or two lu of sugar.on the saucer be- 


is placed in the tea, 


‘One Not Youna.—(l) Try the following 
jaborandi lotion for, your bair:-——To 602. or 
orange flower water add 6 drachms of tincture 
of jaborandi, 14 drachms of vinegar of can- 
tharides, and 4 drachms glycerine. Mix well 
together, and’ sponge into the roots twice daily. 
(2) You are not, too old to be re-vaccinated. I 
sttohgly advise you to be done without further 
délay. In view’ of the t epidemic of 
amall-pox; it is the duty of everyone who is 
} liable to infection to vaccinated—or re- 
vaccinated. Ripe 
_ Disarrornrep has asked his sweetheart to 
marty him, but she refuses to accept his \pro- 
posal. He feels sure there is nothing she has 
against him, and her family agreeing to his 
wishes, he wants to know if I can suggest 
what. steps he should take to try and bring 
her to his way of thinking. It has occasionally 
happened that a girl says no when she does 
not, al her, mean it. You might continue 
your attentions, not too assiduously, but with 

licient thought for. her to ensure her 
ge a ad after a few months, try your 
uck again. r 

GREENY writes:—“A lady with whom I 
have had no previous acquaintance invites me 
and my husband to her danghter’s wedding. 
We go to the wedding, where.a beautiful wed- 
ding breakfast is served,’ and the guests well 
entertained: Do I owe the lady a call in the 
near. future? No calls had been exchanged 
heretofoye.”| When you aceept any hospitality, 


q ate . 

You certainly owe your hostess the courtesy of 
a Call ia this instance you should also call 
jnpon the bride, as soon as she is ready to receive 

fi fact that. you waived the 
ing by the wedding 
ms with your hostess upon 
7 the © basia ax if you had 
viously Lchonast calls at stated intervals. 


int about 
‘aces your 





when midnight hes struck, your birthday is | 


bright ‘coloured “heads require it more fre- 


side the cup. If the guest takes lemon, a slice 


FE. Martyn.—A publican can refuse to serve 
anyone who has already had too much to dank, 
or is behaving in any objectionable way. ‘No 
one would refuse to supply a well-conducted 
erson with what he or she wanted during open 

ours. 

PERPLEXED.--It is very curious that ome 
eyebrow should turn quite white and the other 
remain black. You are so young, too, that I 


can well understand your being concerned 
about it,.ns well as “perplexed.” Of course 
| you can stain the white hairs, but I do, not 


advise this course, because it is impossible to 
match exactly the black eyebrow. As regards 
shaving the eyebrow, that might answer, and 
again If might not; at. any rate, it is batter 
not to try the experiment. I have known, the 
new hairs come dark after shaving patches, of 
grey hair, but only in isolated cases and im ex 
| ceptional circumstances. 
E. Parn.-—Your case is by no means sirigWar, 
| but stuttering can be cured by time and 
| patience, unless there is some malformation of 
j the vocal organs. Practise any difficult and 
aggravating word patiently and quietly to 
yourself, out of doors if possible, that you may 
| speak loudly and distinctly. Never attempt to 
bring out a word in a hurry. When you have 
once failed try and substitute another for’ it ; 
attend to your general health, the secret of the 
mischief may he in the need of medicine and 
| the advice of a doctor. ; 
PenstveE Mavp.—Very likely the melancholy 
of which you complain is due tw physica) 
causes. Try what a little medicine will do, 
and take plenty of open air exercise. You 
seem to think it is rather interesting to the 
moody and dull; it is quite the reverse. What 
you call pensiveness is very often only a slight 
remove from sulks, and has just the same ap- 
pearance. Get something to do and do it with 
@ will; live more for others and less for your 
self, and you will soon, find that you have no 
time for senseless melancholy. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS: 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


















that quickly tire, cannot bear 

bright light, and both look and 

feel sore, are cured by SINGLE: 
TON’S EYE OINTMENT. This mar 
vellous remedy has 300 years’ reputation 
and is sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2s. each. if kept 
by you it will not lose its healing virtues, 
Send io STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Rd., London, for the little book “* How to 
Preserve the Eyesight.’ This should be 
seen by all who suffer from any eye trouble. 
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D. Z. (Newbury).—To make or ange marma 
lade take six Seville oranges, slice the peel very 
thin, altogether, only putting out the seeds. To 
each pound of fruit add three pints of cold 
water, let it stand twenty-four hours, then 
boil until the chips are very tend Next day, 
weigh jt, then to every pound of botled fruit add | 
14 lb: of lump sugar, boi] the wh itil the 
yrup jellies, about half an hou 


dry duster. 
LANcE.—. 


with her. 


Twenty YEARS Reaper 
for a married woman, when writing a business 
or formal letter, to sign herself simply “ Sarah 
Jane Blank,” or should she write “ Mrs. St. 
John Blank?” The correct way to sign your- 
gelf is “Sarah Jane Blank,” with “ Mrs. St. 
John Blank” a little below it, fo the left, in 
brackets. Or you may preface your signature 
with “Mrs.” enclosed im parentheses. 


TROUBLED.- 
sive, and very properly so, not 
ia unpleasant in itself, but 
always be remedied with proper 
proceeds from decayed teeth, a dentist should 
be consulted ; if from a disordered stomach, it | 
is a case for the physician. Two drachms of 
chierate of potash mixed with s:x oun 
rose water will make a purifying wash to 1 
the mouth with every few bout 


-Asks, is it proper 
| while. 
Lo make inquiries. 


ng with a wet cloth. 


as it is termed, 
A bad breath is certainly repul- 
only} because it 
because it can 
care. If it 


from the calf. 
vaccine 
ces of local 
nse 
the child. 


erect u your chair 
vl by a 


Worriev Dick.—Sit 
when reading, and never attempt to re 


, used by the 
flickering light. j ni 


Hovsrwirs.—To clean fire-irons use a small 
quantity of benzine oil and bath brick. 
it in with a flannel, and then polish with a. 


A husband is not responsible for 
the debts his wife may have contracted before 
roarriage if he received no money or property 


An Anxious Lover.—Perhaps the gentle- 
man is away. A fortnight is a very little 
There can be no harm in your writing 


8. 8. (Leeds).—The yolk of egg can be kept 
good for several days by 
which has been rinsed in cold-water, and cover- 


Anti-VacornaTor.—Glycerinated calf lymph, 
is the most reliable and best 
known vaccine, for not only is it thoroughly 
active, but the glycerine incorporated has the 
power of destroying all extraneous micro- 
organisms which may be accidentally present, 
or usually found in calf vaccine when taken 
It is thus the purest form of 
and does not produce near} 
inflammatory action as does t 
taken from the calf and vaccinated direct on 
This vaccine is exclusively employed 
in Germany and in our own Navy and Arny, 
and is to a very great extent the only vaccine 
ordinary medical practitioner. 


Rub 


DON'T COUCH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH. 


WILL TELL YOU, “there 


relief: if you ler from cough try them 
but ences they will cure, and they wilh 


sale cf aver i years ie, cortain neat 
value. Sold in 15}¢ tins 


lacing it in a cup 








WOMAN’S UNFAILING FRIEND 


as much | 
e vaccine 





No one should read in bed or 
in a railway carriage. 





When vou come to an | 
age that suggests the wearing of spectacles, 
let no false modesty prevent you from getting | 
a pair. If you have only one eye, an eyeglass 
will do; otherwise it is folly. Go to the w 

and best optician you know of, an 
wants and your case plainly, and be 
you will be properly fitted. Remember 
had spectacles are most injurious fo the 
and that good and well-chosen 


isest 
your | 2 
<eu red 
that 
eyes, 
are a 


i Stute 


Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


yues 


manuscripte. 


Tx Lonpow Reapue is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 

. Au Lerrers co sm ADDRESSED TO 
| T=" Eprror oy ras Loxpow Raapas, 60-53, 


*,.* We cannot undertake to return rejected | 


QUICKLY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms to 
prevalent with the sez. 

Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 ‘Contains three times the quantity), 
and Large Size 4s. 64., of all Chemists; or will be 
sent anywhere on receipt of 15, 4, or 55 stamps, by’ 
E. T. TOWLE & CO. 7" 

66, Long Row, No 
Beware of Imitations, injurious and worthless, 

















rmnrae LOTION 


SULP HOLINE sors 
PEPPERS TONIC 





Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 





is uniegeath.ee FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


FROM THE EFFECTS OF 
THE SUN, COLD WINDS, & HARD WATER. 
IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Roughness, Redness, and Chaps, 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN 


SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 


AT ALL SEASONS. 


If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, 
it will be found DELIGHTFULLY COOLING AND 
REFRESHING. 


Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 








M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham, 











; DR 


E C 
(OuGHS, COLDs, 
' ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


De. d. SE eee Se Teen ain, ia @ liquid medicine which 


refreshing si: 
HEAGACHE, and invigorates the 2ervous system wa uke Menge a Sori 


D,,.00)h8 BROWNES,OMORORLNG. Vis. Suances W. 


en the INVE RODYNE, that the whole story of the 
was NTGE of (OHLO untrue, and he regretted to say it baa been 
swern pao may nn The Times, July 13th, 1864. 
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COLLIS BROWNE’S 


LORODYNE 


18 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRH@A, [)YSENTERY, CHOLERA, 


. GENERAL BOARD OF HE London, REPORT that it ACTS as 
ORARM, one dose generally paaiclect 


Dr. GIBBON, Army ! Medical Staff, Calon Caloutta, states :-—"' Two Dosts ComPLETELE 
CURKD ME OF DIARRA. 


DA. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly oute chort All 
E\PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 

PALPITATION, HYSTERIA 
[MECRTANT CAUTION. 
Sole Man 


UPULOUS 
Be care to obesrvs TRADE MARK. Of all Rear pvee By 
ufacturer—J. T, DAVENPORT, 35, Great Ruszell Street, 
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Like Magic | 


BIRD’S CusTARD FOWDER 
at a moment’s notice makes debcigus 
Custard—rich ‘and creamlike’ without 
eggs, tisk, or trouble. 

lt appeals to--every thoughttuf 
thrifty, and expert housewife, and. is 
in constant use by all the iradiny 
diplomées of the South Kensington 
Schoot of Conkery 


BIRO’S GUSTARD is the 
one thing ‘needed. with aft. Tinned, 
Stewed, or Botied Fruits, 
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